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JOHN KINZIE’S NARRATIVE OF THE 
FORT DEARBORN MASSACRE 


BY MENTOR L. WILLIAMS 


T SUNSET, August 28, 1820, a canoe, bearing Dr. 

Alexander Wolcott, Lieutenant Aeneas Mackay, Captain 
David Bates Douglass, and a full complement of singing 
French Canadian voyageurs, was paddled into the mouth of 
the Chicago River. Its occupants “received from Mr. Kinsey 
all the comfortable attentions, which could do away the im- 
pression of fatigue.”’ The next morning, at five o'clock, a 
second canoe with Governor Lewis Cass, Major Robert Forsyth, 
Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, and the remainder of the voyageurs 
landed at Chicago, a village ‘‘of ten or twelve dwelling houses, 
with an aggregate population, of probably, sixty souls.’’* After 


three months of traveling, the party of explorers was glad to 
be able to see the last lap of its journey ahead. 

Governor Cass, with the sanction of Secretary of War 
John C. Calhoun, had organized an expedition at Detroit to 


1 Henry R. Schoolcraft, Narrative Journal of Travels, Mentor L. Williams, ed. 
(East Lansing, Mich., 1953), 382. Aug. 28 entry of David B. Douglass in his 
“Journal.” 

* [hid., 250. 


Mentor L. Williams is an associate professor of English at 
Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago. In addition to editing 
Schoolcraft’s Narrative Journal of Travels... be has written numer 
ous articles for historical magazines, including “A ‘Tour of Illinots in 
1842” in the September, 1949 issue of this Journal. He was a Ful 
bright lecturer at the University of Sydney, Australia in 1952. 
"Kinzie’s Narrative” was first published in the Chicago Tribune of 
August 15, 1953, the one hundred forty-first anniversary of the 
MaSSACTE, 
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explore the unknown regions of Lake Superior and the upper 
Mississippi in order ‘to survey the topography of the country, 
and collect the materials for an accurate map—to locate the 


site of a a at the none of Take as Fre 0h to pur- 


western copper mines, sah mines, er gypsum quarries.’ : 
With a military escort, a party of Indians, and three official 
ore (James Duane Doty, Alexander Chase and Charles 
Trowbridge) in addition to those listed above, the group 
had coasted along the western shoreline of Lake Huron and 
the southern shore of Lake Superior, portaged across the hills 
separating the Superior watershed from the Mississippi water- 
shed, paddled up the Great River as far as Cass Lake, followed 
it downstream to the mouth of the Wisconsin, gone up the 
Wisconsin and down the Fox to Fort Howard at Green Bay. 
There the soldiers joined their military units, the Indians were 
dismissed, and Doty, Ch: ase and Trow bridge were dispatched 
around the northern rim of Lake Michigan to complete that 
portion of the regional survey. At € Aicago the party was again 
broken up. Dr. Wolcott, sub-Indian agent at Chicago, re- 
mained at his post; Cass, Forsyth and Mackay, accompanied 
by John Kinzie, set out overland for Detroit; Schoolcraft and 
Douglass undertook a survey of the eastern shoreline of Lake 
Michigan. Jt was, on the whole, a remarkable expedition since 
it provided Americans with their first reliable representation 
of the northwestern sector of the old Northwest Territory. 
Members of the expedition were acquainted with John 
Kinzie, the trader at this remote outpost on “Onion Creek,”’ 
who for several years had acted as Indian agent under Gov- 
ernor Cass. His St. Joseph trading post, as w ell as his interests 
at Green Bay, came under the direct supervision of the Mich- 
igan Territory governor, Dr. Wolcott was a close friend of 
the Kinzies; a few years later he married Kinzie’s daughter 
Ellen, and his niece Juliette Magill married Kinzie's son John 
* [hid., 31. 
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Harris Kinzie. Young John was working at Mackinac for the 
American Fur Company in 1820, and rumor has it that he 
accompanied the expedition as far as Sault Ste. Marie. Major 
Forsyth was a nephew of John Kinzie, his father and Kinzie 
being half-brothers; and Forsyth’s uncle, Thomas Forsyth ot 
Peoria, was a trading partner of Kinzie.‘ It would have been 
strange had the “outside” members of the expedition—Doug- 
lass and Schoolcraft—tailed to solicit from eyewitness John 
Kinzie the story of the Chicago massacre, only eight years 
past. The others had already heard it, perhaps many times. 

So far as historians have been able to learn, Schoolcraft 
was the only person to record any part of Kinzie’s account of 
the dreadful slaughter of August 15, 1812. Kinzie had died 
(1828) before his son John Harris Kinzie married Juliette 
Magill (1830). Consequently, Juliette Kinzie’s story in Wax 
Bun was drawn from the memories of her husband (nine years 


old at the time of the massacre), of her mother-in-law (the 


senior Mrs. Kinzie), and of her sister-in-law Margaret Mc- 
Killip (stepdaughter of John Ninzie and wife of Licutenant 


Linai T. Helm). In the intervening years those memories 
had succumbed to the erosions and accretions of time. By 1844, 
when Chapters (8-20 of Waa-Bun were first published, the 
family legend had acquired the personal biases of those who 
had special viewpoints to present. 

Schoolcraft devoted approximately four pages to the Dear- 
born massacre in his Narrative Journal of the Cass expedition. 
This account, published in 1821, was taken “from the desc rip- 
tion given by an eye-witness, Mr. Kinsey of Chic: ago, and 
from Captain { Nathan} Heald’s official report.”’ Schoolcraft 
could have added Saliets B. McAfee’s History of the Late War 
(1816), based on Captain Heald’s report and on the story of 
a survivor of the battle, William Griffith, who lived to serve 


with McAfee in Colonel Richard M. Johnson's regiment in 


4 Biographical data is chiefly from Milo M. Quaife’s introduction to Mrs. John H 
Kinzie, Wan-Bun (Chicago, 1932), and Quaife, Checagou (Chicago, 1933), Chap. VI 


5 Schoolcraft, Narrative Journal, 258 
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the latter part of the War of 1812. Schoolcraft’s version con- 
tains many of the prejudices against Heald that were to ap- 
pear later in Helm’s story and in Wau-Bun. These, more than 
likely, he got either from his meeting with Kinzie or from 
the prevailing attitudes of the time: General William Hull 
had “‘sacrificed’”’ Detroit; under his orders Heald had “com- 
mitted” the same “blunders” at Fort Dearborn. Both were 
locally tarred with the same brush. 

Other firsthand reports of the events of August 15, 1812, 
include Captain Heald’s official letter to Adjutant General 
Thomas H. Cushing, October 23, 1812, and Lieutenant Helm’s 
1814-1815 account written for Judge Augustus B. Woodward 
of Detroit. Heald’s letter is factual and uncolored by any 
personal motives; Helm’s description deliberately accuses 
Heald of blunders in judgment and stupidity in maneuvers. 
Helm’s bias, as reported by Mrs. Helm, formed the source of 
the belittling of Heald by subsequent historians and fiction 
writers. Years later Mrs. Heald, defending her husband, 
passed on her version of the fatal day to her son, who in turn 
repeated it to Lyman Draper, the Wisconsin historian. These 
reports, as well as those of other survivors, usually at second 
or third hand, were carefully recorded and analyzed by Milo 
M. Quaife in Chicago and the Old Northwest.’ 

A statement of the ‘‘facts’’ from John Kinzie would have 
been a most valuable document in separating fiction and pre- 
judice from reality. Although too deeply involved in the deci- 
sions to evacuate the fort and in the details of the withdrawal 
to be completely impersonal, Kinzie’s firsthand story, as a 
noncombatant, would have provided details to balance the 
fiction of Wan-Bun and the venom of Helm against Heald’s 
military report. Fortunately, such a statement is now avail- 
able. Captain David Bates Douglass, upon hearing Kinzie’s 
story, recorded it in his journal of the 1820 expedition. 


® Milo M. Quaife, Chicago and the Old Northwest (Chicago, 1913), Chaps. X, XI; 
Appendices II, IV, VI. 
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Douglass, the official topographer, intended to prepare 
a map of the territory covered by the expedition and to in- 
troduce it with a “memoir” written by himself and School- 
craft. He was Schoolcraft’s senior by several years and a 
person of consequence. A professor at the military academy 
at West Point, on assignment to Governor Cass for the expedi. 
tion, he rightfully assumed that his plans should be given 
priority. Schoolcraft, however, jumped the gun and pub- 
lished his own narrative before Douglass could complete the 
map. Other interferences prevented Douglass from finish- 
ing his task. The result was that his daily records (six leather- 
bound five by eight-inch topographical notebooks and eleven 
four by six-inch paper-back diaries) were relegated to the 
oblivion of attic and basement, until the present writer un- 
earthed them while preparing a new edition of Schoolcraft’s 
Narrative Journal for publication. At the point of the Chi- 
cago entries, clearly labeled “Mr. Kinseys narrative of the 
Massacre,” occurs the near-verbatim story which is reproduced 
here. Iam indebted to the gracious co-operation of the daugh- 
ters of the late Moses H. Douglass, grandson of Captain 
Douglass, of Newton Highlands, Massachusetts, for permis- 
sion to print this most signficant document. 


Mr. KINSEYS NARRATIVE OF THE MASSACRE 


On the [9] Augt. 1812 an express a Potawatomie Indian 
(Winnemac] came there with orders to Capt. Hill {Heald |’ 
comdg., to evacuate the Fort if possible—the messenger ex- 
pressed his doubts of the practicability of doing so unless 
the troups moved off immediately say the next morning & 
that by a by rout as the Wabash Potawatamies were dis- 
affected particularly those of Magoquous Villages* and 
would undoubtedly stop them 


7 Under certain lingual and aural circumstances “Heald” might, to a person un- 
familiar with the name, sound like “Heal,” therefore “Hill.” 

* At the treaty signing in 1821 at Chicago the Potawatomi, Monguago, was granted 
a half-section of land at Mish-she-wa-ko-kind, now Mishawaka, Indiana. It is not to be 
confused with Mongaugon on the Maumee River or with Magauga on the Detroit 
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Capt. Hill however somewhat distrustful of the Indian 
& expecting Capt Wells with some Miamies did not adopt the 
advice—the Indian then pressed him through me & I also 
joined in it to go the following day—which he also declined 
& he was then told he might stay as long as he pleased & 
with this his adviser left him—by this time the Potawato- 
mies began to come in the idea of evacuation was known 
generally & talked of; they professed friendship & gave as- 
surances that they would conduct the troops safely thro but 
it was always observed that they all came in hostile array. 
In the course of the Councils which were held about this 
time Capt. Hill showed the Indians the Arms, Ammunition 
goods &c. which were to be given to them for their safe 
conduct. Things were in this state when Capt. Wells 
arrived with 27 Miamics about the time that Capt. Hill 
had determined upon evacuating--Capt. W & self advised 
against it as we had in the fort a sufficiency of Arms Ammu- 
nition &c to have sustained the attacks of the Indians even 
tho’ assisted by the British. It was however determined 
‘that the fort be abandoned|—I then advised & Capt W. 
agreed with me that the ammunition & liquor ought to be 
destroyed as the latter would only inflame them & the 
former would undoubtedly be used in acts of hostility 
against our people if not against ourselves—to this there 
was no other objection than Capt. H. having already shown 
it to them—-but he acknowledged the propriety of the step 
& freely agreed to adopt any measure | might suggest for 
justifying him in sight of the Indians for taking it. Strate- 
gem was accordingly resorted to & the business of destruc- 
tion was immediately commenced. it was intended to throw 
the powder in the river but that was prevented by an acci- 
dent. As I passed out of the Fort at Dusk to wash at the 
River two Indians seized hold of me but perceiving who I 
was they desisted from using violence—their curiosity had 
been excited by the hammering and bustle in the fort & 
they desired to know what was going on. I told them we 
had been opening barrels of pork & flour & were preparing 
to march next day—this satisfied them for the present but 
| perceived they were on the alert & it would be unsafe to 
attempt throwing the powder in the River, so it was thrown 
in the well. On the morrow we marched by the rout of the 
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beach. When we reached the Sand Hillocks beyond those 
pines (about 2 miles) along shore,’ Capt. Wells who was 
behind came round in front & spoke to me observing that 
we were surrounded. this I had also perceived having seen 
the Indian Rifles passing round our right as if forming a line 
to hem us in. He asked what was best to be done. I said 
we must make the best defence we were able & this was 
agreed to—the men were faced towards the land and ad- 
vanced in line up the bank as they rose the Indians fired 
their first volley several fell but the soldiers still preserved 
their order & pressed upon the Indians into the prairie —in 
the course of the battle several desperate encounters took 
place Ensign Rowman |Ronan| fought until struck down 
the 3d time rising each time until he received the fatal blow 
of a tomahawk which felled him to rise no more 
A sergeant [Otho Hays] pressed upon a strong Indian 
| Naunongec | with his bayonet & wounded him in the breast 
he endeavoring to parry & to strike with his tomahawk, 
the Sergt did not kill him but recovered & passed his bayonet 
thro his body & in this situation he yet cut down his an- 
tagonist with his Tomahawk. Capt. Wells Dr. Van Voorhees 
'Voorhis} were killed as also 28 out of the 56 men & Capt. 
Hill badly wounded when the remainder cut their way into 
the prairie—mean time others [Indians] had passed round the 
beach & got among the bagg rage Ww here the women & chil- 
dren were & here was perpetrated one of the most shocking 
scenes of Butchery perhaps ever witnessed—their shricks of 
distress, their piteous appeals to father mother Brothers & 
Husbands for help & their prayers for mercy were there un- 
heard & disavailing—the Tomahawk & knife performed 
their work without distinctions of age or condition. This 
scene of Havoc lasted for near ten minutes. In the early 
part of the affray I had charge of Mrs. K. who was in my 
boat—Mrs. Hill |Heald} & my daughter [Mrs. Helm] w ho 
were near me. Mrs. H. however in her terror soon left me 
& fled to her Uncle Capt. Wells by whose side she received 
several shot wounds. When the Indiaris got round to the 
Baggage some scuffling took place among some of them 
which I afterwards learned was about killing me an order 


® From this and similar evidence it is clear that Kinzie told his story by daylight 
and was pointing out distinctive landmarks 
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however was given out among the Indians that they should 
neither hurt me or my family. Capt Wells hearing this re- 
quested his neice to return to me but she still clung to him. 

A Potawatamie | Black Partridge} now came forward & 
after taking my gun offered to take us to a place of safety 
but my daughter thinking his intentions hostile ran at first 
into the Lake but soon returned. I motioned to him to bring 
Mrs. Hill to us which he did & then conducted us up to that 
turn of the river above the Ft. 

The Potawatamies by this time sent a messenger | Le 
Claire} to Capt. Hill demanding his surrender—upon what 
terms asked Capt. Hill. the messenger did not know but 
being a man whom I had brought up & friendly to the 
Amerns. he advised the Capt. not to surrender until they 
should propose some terms—the Capt. accordingly refused 
to surrender unless they would give pledge for the lives of 
the prisoners—this they agreed to with the exception of 
those who were mortally wounded & the remaining 28 men 
some of them badly wounded were surrendered accordingly 
one man {Thomas Burns| whose wounds appeared mortal 
was Tomahawked by a squaw. Three were killed by a volley 
fired among a group in consequence of one of them having 
drawn his knife as if to defend himself mistaking their in- 
tentions when the Indians fired their pieces after the fight 
in honor of the dead. Several others were dispatched under 
various pretenses during the afternoon & evening so that 
probably not more than ten or 12 ultimately escaped the 
Massacre. After all was over the Indians councild among 
themselves about the disposal of the prisoners. I was al- 
lowed with my family & Mrs. H. to return to my house. the 
remaining soldiers were distributed among the different 
chiefs & there only remained Capt. H. to be disposed of—a 
subject which caused them some discussion. They were 
inclined to take his life & indeed were emulous among them- 
selves of dispatching him as being the Chief on our side.* 
They complained moreover in a council of his having de- 


* After the battle an Indian took me to see the Capt. He inquired anxiously 
after his wife & was much relieved by my account of her wounds—said he appre- 
hended danger from the Indians—they having stripped him & wished me to devise 
some way of securing the money he had about him. | accordingly lent him my coat 
and after sufficient time for him to put the money in the pockets I took it back. 
{ Footnote in original.} 
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ceived them by destroying the Arms &c which he {had} 
shown to be delivered out to them—& they had heard that 
he had poisoned the flour. I answered them in his behalf by 
showing an order for this destruction & explained to them 
the obligations of our officers to obey the order of a superior 

-which they conceived of. I denyed the adulteration of the 
flour & offered to eat of it—indeed it wanted but little to 
convince them that the bearer of this story was a great liar. 
They acknowledged having deceived us & asked Capt. H. 
if he thought the prest. of the U.S. would forgive them. It 
was difficult to say—they knew from past events the pacific 
disposition of the prest. but if they wished to ask forgive- 
ness I would exchange hostages, take some of their principal 
men & go with them for that purpose—they asked Capt. H. 
his opinion of the probable continuance & result of our war 
to which he gave a suitable reply. In this state things re- 
mained with much anxiety for him on our part when a well 
disposed Indian advised me to get him away or he would be 
killed. I then got a faithful fellow [Chandonnai] to take 
Mrs & Capt Hill to St. Joseph in his canoe which he did 
though pursued 15 miles by some of them—& | Alexander] 
Robinson the present interpreter took them thence to Macki- 
naw. 

Some days after 10 or 12 indians painted black & armed 
came across the river to my house & anticipating their de- 
mand I warned Mrs. K against the event & enjoined her to 
meet it with courage they came & declared their intentions 
of taking satisfaction of me for Hills escape. 5 Potawatie. 
Chiefs in the house interceded with them & they were 
quieted finally with presents. | was allowed to remove to 
the little Colic. and went.'® The treatment of the dead was 
characteristic—Capt. W. & Dr. V. V. Name of the chief 
who commanded Black Blird]. reason of his kindness to 
me—his son.'! Capt. Wells rec'd information the night be- 
fore we marched that we should be attacked but we had 
then given everything away and could not retract. The 
Chiefs after we determined to evacuate used to eat with us 

10 What Douglass thought Kinzie said seems to be a mystery. Had Kinzie had a 
station on the Little Konomick (Schoolcraft) or Little Konomee (Douglass), one 


might think the reference was to the Little Calumet. Actually, Kinzie went to St. 


Joseph. 
11 The story behind this cryptic remark also seems to be unsolved. 
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every day as we had a superabundance of provision to make 
away with. Nuscotnoning |Nuscotnemeg]| was the author 
of the massacre. The Black Bird commanded—the Miamies 
knowing of the attack stayed behind & took no part—they 
rode past in the beginning of the foray & one a half Pota- 
watomie made a short speech—to this effect-—-Potawatomie 
! am much astonished at your conduct—You have been 
treacherous with these people you promised to conduct them 
safely thro. You have deceived them and are about to murder 
them in cold blood—let me advise you to beware—you know 
not what evil the dead shall bring upon you—you may by 
and bye hear your wives & children cry & you will not be 
able to assist them. Potawatomie beware—so saying he 
rode on. 


COMMENTARY 


Some important verifications, variations and addenda 
about the massacre and its eyewitnesses can be gleaned from 
Douglass’ transcription of Kinzie’s story. Remembering that 


only eight years had elapsed since the event, it is worth not- 
ing that there are many points of agreement between the story 
told by Kinzie and those told by his son-in-law (Helm) 
1815, and by his daughter-in-law (Mrs. Juliette Kinzie) 
1844. 

Heald’s orders from Hull were to evacuate the fort, de- 
stroy the arms and ammunition, and distribute the factory 
goods among friendly Indians who might thus be persuaded 
to help escort the evacuees to Fort Wayne. In his report to 
General Cushing, Heald wrote that his orders were to evacuate 
the post, to go to Detroit by land, and “at my discretion to 
dispose of the public property as I thought proper.” Whether 
Heald misread Hull’s orders or disobeyed them, his inter- 
pretation of them may have caused dissension among the 
principals involved in the evacuation. 

Helm’s narrative stated that the destination of the garri- 
son was either Detroit or Fort Wayne. Mrs. Kinzie mentioned 
only Fort Wayne; John Kinzie does not indicate the destina- 
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tion, but his mention of Monguago’s villages suggests that he 
had the Fort Wayne route in mind. Both Helm and Mrs. 
Kinzie declared that the order was to evacuate the fort “if 
practicable.” John Kinzie said the order was to evacuate the 
fort “if possible.” The modifying phrase, of course, made 
Heald appear intractable, when he was really obeying his 
superior. Winnemac, the messenger, urged that the garrison 
leave the fort at once and proceed by an unusual route to 
Fort Wayne—according to Helm and Mrs. Kinzie. Kinzie 
corroborates this and gives a specific reason for Winnemac’s 
suggestion: the disaffection of the Wabash Potawatomi. 

It is also significant that Kinzie’s account agrees with 
Heald’s in an important particular. Both men asserted that 
the Indians knew of the plan for evacuation of the fort as soon 
as the officers of the garrison, Kinzie even saying that the 
knowledge, presumably given out by the messenger, had 
brought the outlying Indians to the fort. Mrs. Kinzie, how- 
ever, stated that Heald refused to leave until “he had collected 
the Indians of the neighborhood.” Kinzie’s parallel testimony 
proves that Heald was not willing to take the risk of running 
head-on into bands of Indians before their feelings and temper 
could be ascertained through councils. 

Helm implied that when Captain Wells arrived and took 
stock of the provisions for withstanding a siege he thought 
it foolish to leave the fort. Mrs. Kinzie stated flatly that the 
junior officers argued with Heald on this point; they wished 
to stay at the post. Heald’s reply was to cite his orders. There- 
after the junior officers kept aloof, she said. Kinzie also says 
that he and Wells advised Heald to remain in the fort because 
of the adequacy of supplies, but he makes no reference to any 
quarrels between Heald and his staff. Neither Heald nor 
Griffith mentioned any friction in the garrison force; School- 
craft did. 

Kinzie says that Heald showed the arms, ammunition and 
stores to the Indians and told them all was to be divided 
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among them “for their safe conduct.”” Helm and Mrs. Kinzie} 
asserted that Heald insisted his orders were ‘to deliver up 
all public property” to the Indians. Although Hull’s order 
categorically eliminated any such interpretation, it is obvious 
from Heald’s own report that he felt he had discretionary 
authority where government property was concerned. It was 
Heald’s interpretation of his orders that leads the analyst to 
believe that the reports of Mrs. Kinzie and Helm may be 
accurate in this circumstance, especially as they are substanti- 
ated by John Kinzie. 

According to Mrs. Kinzie a council was held with the 
Indians on August 12 which only Heald and Kinzie attended, 
the other officers declining to go for fear of a trap. At this 
meeting, she said, Heald proposed to distribute the goods and 
arms the next day if the Potawatomi would provide an escort. 
Helm, who asserted that Wells arrived at Fort Dearborn on 
August 12, described a council between Wells and five hun- 
dred warriors on that date. At its conclusion Wells declared 
the Indians were hostile and likely to interrupt the evacua- 
tion march. Kinzie’s narrative mentions ‘Councils which were 
held about this time’ at which Heald exhibited the arms 


and supplies that would be given the Indians for safe conduct. 
But he specifically sets the time of these councils: before the 
arrival of Wells. He does not refer to trouble between Heald 
and his officers, but he does remark that the Indians always 
arrived in “hostile array. In other words, Kinzie partially 


verifies the stories of Helm and Mrs. Kinzie. 


After Wells arrived and after it was settled that the fort 


was to be abandoned, the all- important question arose: what 


to do with the military equipment and liquor? Heald stated 
simply that he destroyed the surplus arms and ammunition and 
the liquor. Was it as simple as that? Mrs. Kinzie said that 


trader Kinzie remonstrated with Heald on the folly of giving 
any arms to the savages, and won Heald over to his view. 


She lamented, however, that this decision was reached and 
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executed before Wells appeared, and she implied that Wells 
would have urged a sit-tight policy had the arms not been de- 
stroyed and the provisions distributed. Helm’s tale was more 
detailed, though it contradicted vital parts of Mrs. Kinzie’s 
story: Kinzie and Helm urged Wells to speak to Heald about 
the munitions; Wells agreed only if the others would go with 
him. The three pleaded with the captain to dispose of the 
powder, lead and arms. Heald objected on the grounds that 
he had orders “to deliver up to those Indians all the public 
property of whatsoever nature,” and that it was unwise to 
tell lies to the Indians. They would be irritated. Then, added 
Helm, Kinzie volunteered to take all responsibility in the mat- 
ter and quieted Heald’s scruples by forging an order from 
Hull instructing the commanding officer to destroy the arms 
and ammunition. There was no mention of liquor by Helm. 
Kinzie says that he and Wells advised the destruction of both 
ammunition and liquor. Heald’s only objection was that the 


supplies had already been shown the Indians. Heald, says 
Kinzie, “freely agreed” to adopt whatever measure would 
justify him in the eyes of the Indians. “Strategem was ac- 
doers resorted to.” Later in Kinzie’s account it develops 


that the strategy was an “order” for “destruction’”’ of the 
munitions. The “order” was not used, however, until after 
the massacre.’** 

What became of the arms, ammunition and liquor? From 
Mrs. Kinzie: surplus muskets (broken up), shot, flints, gun- 
screws, and part of the powder and liquor were thrown into 
the garrison well; the rest of the powder and liquor was 
thrown into the river. The noise from knocking in the bar- 
rel heads aroused the suspicions of the Indians, some of whom 
“crept... near the scene of action,” and the river water, even 
the following morning, tasted like “strong grog.’’ This viola- 


tion of Heald’s promise inflamed the hostility of the savages 


12 There was no necessity for a forgery; Hull’s order speciticially required Heald 


to destroy the arms and ammunition. 
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to the point of revengeful threats. At a council held with the 


Indians the day after the destruction of the stores, the chiefs 


“expressed great indignation at the loss’’—so said Mrs. Kin- 


zie.'’ Helm made no comment on these subjects. John Kinzie 
attaches the Indian suspicions directly to himself. At dusk, 
while going from the fort to the river to wash, he was seized 
by two Indians whose “curiosity had been excited” by the 
bustle inside the fort. Kinzie’s misleading answer satisfied 
them for the moment, but it was apparent that the powder 
could not be thrown into the river. It was, instead, dumped 
into the well. Kinzie says nothing about the liquor; much of 
it was his, and his decline in prosperity dated from this loss. 

There has always been disagreement about the dates and 
figures involved in the massacre story. Helm and William 
Griffith claimed that Wells arrived at Fort Dearborn on August 
12. Mrs. Kinzie said he came on August 14. Heald put his 
arrival on August 13, the correct date. Kinzie does not specify 
a time in the Douglass transcription, but in Schoolcraft’s ac- 
count Wells is said to have appeared on the thirteenth. 
Whether Schoolcraft was remembering Kinzie or quoting 
Heald cannot be determined: probably he was quoting Heald, 
since he also used Heald’s figure of thirty for the number of 
friendly Miamis accompanying Wells. Kinzie and Helm said 
twenty-seven Miamis were in the party; Griffith, who is quite 
inaccurate in all phases of the account, put the number at 
fifty; and Mrs. Kinzie specified fifteen. Both Helm and Mrs. 
Kinzie said the destruction of stores took place on the thir- 
teenth, two days before the evacuation. Kinzie substantiates 
Heald’s time—the evening of the fourteenth—in two places: 
“preparing to march next day” and “on the morrow we 
marched.” Thus Kinzie twice refutes Mrs. Kinzie’s conten- 
tion that Wells reached the fort after the disposal of the 
arms and provisions. 


\* Mrs. Kinzie, in her desire to discount Heald, may have erroneously fixed the 
time of the council as preceding the battle. See Kinzie’s report of a similar council 
after the surrender. 
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Reports of incidents of the battle demonstrate the un- 
reliability of eyewitness testimony. With part of the Miamis 
in the van and the rest in the rear under the leadership of 
Wells,'* the entire population of Chicago—fifty-four regulars, 
twelve militia, four officers, and eighteen women and chil- 
dren’’*—marched forth from the garrison at nine o'clock on the 
morning of August 15. About a mile and a half out, among 
the sand hills on the beach, the party was surrounded and 
attacked. In ten (Kinzie) or fifteen (Heald) minutes the 
slaughter was completed. 

Who saw what? Who remembered accurately what he 
had seen? Mrs. Kinzie said Wells, with blackened face be- 
tokening his premonition of doom, took the lead." Heald 
and Kinzie stated that Wells was with the rear guard. Helm 
wrote that Wells informed them they were surrounded, but 
he made no reference to the location of the noted scout. Kinzie 
says that Wells “came round in front’ to report that the 
Indians had surrounded them and asked ‘what was best to be 
done.” A plan of defense was agreed upon and at once exe- 
cuted. The plan was to advance the men to the top of the 
lake bank (Kinzie and Heald concurred in their statements ) 
and cut their way into the prairie (a charge). The Potawatomi 
killed and wounded several in their first volley as the soldiers 
came over the crest of the bank; the others were killed in 
hand-to-hand encounters like those in which Ensign Ronan 
and Sergeant Hays met their heroic deaths. Mrs. Helm did 
not give the details of Ronan’s gallant struggle, and hers was 
a more sentimental tale of the Hays-Naunongee duel: Naunon- 
gee, she wrote, lived long enough to be carried to Calumet 
Village where he repented his act of ingratitude. Though 


14 Kinzie said, apparently in answer to a query, that Wells and the Miamis 
knew that the attack was planned, but as everything had been given away or destroyed 
the evacuation had to be executed. ‘The Miamies knowing of the attack stayed behind.’ 

1° The Kinzies were not included in the count. Kinzie and his son John marched 
with the advance guard; Mrs. Kinzie, the other children, and the servants were in a 
boat either at the mouth of the river or in the lake offshore. 

16 Mrs. Heald said that Wells painted his face as a disguise. 
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Schoolcraft declared both “fell dead together,” there is noth- 
ing to prove that Kinzie told him that. Schoolcraft, like Mrs. 
Kinzie, had an ear for a good yarn. Kinzie, on the other 
hand, says nothing about the craven fear of Dr. Van Voorhis 
so graphically “observed” by Mrs. Helm as she stood apart 
watching her husband and father. 

While the battle was in progress the baggage train was 
attacked and the women and children massacred. Mrs. Heald 
and Mrs. Helm, when the massacre began, were with Kinzie. 
According to Kinzie, Mrs. Heald fled in terror to her uncle, 
Captain Wells, where she received her wounds, refusing to 
return to Kinzie (at her uncle’s request’’) when the Indians 
were instructed not to harm the Kinzie family. Mrs. Helm’s 
lurid story of her salvation by Black Partridge was pure 
fabrication, if Kinzie is to be believed. Certainly, he would 
have given his explorer-hearers this tidbit had it actually oc- 
curred. All she did was run into the lake in fright and walk 
out again. She hardly left her father’s side. 

Kinzie gives no details of Wells’ death. Schoolcraft said 
his heart was cut out and eaten; Kinzie, as recorded by Doug- 
lass, says: ‘“The treatment of the dead was characteristic- 
Capt. W. & Dr. V. V.” It is probable that Kinzie did tell this 
to Schoolcraft or Douglass. Schoolcraft also said that some of 
the soldiers’ wives fought with swords. If he learned this from 
Kinzie, it substantiated Mrs. Helm’s story of Mrs. Holt. Neither 
does Kinzie say anything about the mule and whisky ransom 
of Mrs. Heald. The Potawatomi from whom Mrs. Helm had 
fled into the lake brought Mrs. Heald, at Kinzie’s instruction, 
to the Kinzie group and then escorted them all to “that turn 
of the river above the Ft.’ 

Heald and his band of survivors had got to a small eleva- 
17 Darius Heald’s recital of his mother’s story agrees with this statement in most 


of its details. Mrs. Heald, however, said that her uncle told her that escape was 


hopeless, to die like a soldier 

1’ Mrs. Heald’s story agrees in the main with that of Mrs. Helm: that she had 
been ransomed with a mule and whisky. She also said that Chandonnai had been the 
means of her ransom. Kinzie’s version is markedly different—and tame by comparison 
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tion in the prairie out of range of the Indian guns. Helm, 
Griffith and Kinzie gave essentially the same account of the 
surrender. Kinzie cuts the glory from both, however: Griffith 
did not conduct the negotiations, nor did he persuade Heald 
to surrender; and Helm did not have a chance to play leader 
as his wife boasted. All the arrangements were made between 
Heald and Black Bird through the one intermediary, Le Claire. 
However, Kinzie, as did Mrs. Helm, insists that the surrender 
terms did not include the mortally wounded. One of the 
mortally wounded, Thomas Burns, said Kinzie and Helm, was 
tomahawked by a squaw—not stable-forked to death as Mrs. 
Helm reported. 

After the surrender, the Kinzies were allowed to return 
to their house and to take Mrs. Heald with them. Kinzie does 
not mention any search for the captain's wife as she lay hidden 
in the boat, nor does he tell of taking a ball from her arm with 
his penknife.'” Kinzie was most helpful in arranging the escape 
of Heald. From his account it is clear that Heald was an unas- 
signed prisoner, /.¢., no chief, no tribe had the privilege of 
killing him. Mrs. Helm’s relation of his being released by 
his Kankakee captor in order that he might accompany Mrs. 
Heald to St. Joseph was probably embroidery on an already 
over-decorated tale. The role of Chandonnai, however, in 
escorting the Healds across the lake, is verified by the trader’s 
statements. 

During the days that followed the Healds’ departure, the 
Kinzies were objects of suspicion. Black Partridge and four 
fellow Potawatomi stayed in the Kinzie house to protect the 
family. Mrs. Helm told how, the day after the battle, a party 
of Wabash Potawatomi, unfamiliar with the Kinzie reputa- 
tion among the neighboring Indians, sent their hope for longev- 
ity plummeting. The presence of the five braves was not 
enough to ensure the safety of any Kinzie. Mrs. Helm was 


1% As Heald was much relieved by Kinzie’s account of Mrs. Heald’s wounds, 
Kinzie must have had more than hearsay knowledge of them 
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hidden under a featherbed in Ouilmette’s house. Only the 
providential appearance of Billy Caldwell, said Mrs. Helm, 
stayed the Wabash tomahawks. John Kinzie blows the froth 
from this legend; it was several days after the battle, and the 
five Potawatomi chiefs and some presents saved the day nicely. 

Finally, Kinzie’s version of the reproach of the Pota- 
watomi by the Miamis differs markedly from that of Mrs. 
Helm. She said the Miamis fled; Kinzie says they rode past 
the foray. Kinzie’s half-Potawatomi gave a more characteristic 
Indian speech than Mrs. Helm’s Miami chief. Kinzie also fails 
to corroborate the Wan-Bun legend of Black Partridge con- 
scientiously giving up his American medal on the eve of the 
hostilities. As the trader makes other references to foreknowl- 
edge of the attack, it is unlikely that he would have overlooked 
this one in retelling the circumstances and incidents of the 
Fort Dearborn debacle. 

So much for the correspondences and variations between 
Kinzie’s narrative and those of Helm and Mrs. Kinzie. There 
are several other significant observations to be made about 
the Kinzie story. In the first place, Kinzie does not mention 
Helm at all in his account of the disaster. Had the family 
troubles that resulted in the Helms’ divorce in 1829 already, 
in 1820, become a source of irritation? This may account, in 
part, for the absence of the anti-Heald bias so evident in the 
other reports. Kinzie never even hints that there was any 
friction between Heald and his subordinates; neither does he 
imply that Heald was a dunderhead. In fact, he seems to 
give Heald credit for common sense and strict sense of duty, 
although not always agreeing with his judgment.” 

Kinzie’s account not only substantiates or denies elements 
in the existing stories; it also adds much that is new, that has 
never figured in any other report of the Fort Dearborn Mas- 

20 In the face of this, one wonders where Schoolcraft acquired his disapproval of 
Capt. Heald. Did Douglass soften Kinzie’s remarks in transcription, or did School- 


craft consult some other authority—perhaps Helm? Schoolcraft knew Judge Augustus 
B. Woodward of Detroit, and could have had Helm’s story from him. 
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sacre. Of the new material some is supplemental to informa- 
tion already at hand, some wholly original. In the first category 
fall such items as the statement that Winnemac, after failing 
to persuade Heald, said “he might stay as long as he pleased” 
before abandoning the fort; the story of Kinzie leaving the 
fort to wash and being seized by two suspicious Indians; the 
information that the chiefs who were gathered about the fort 
ate with the garrison every day, so great was the quantity of 
provisions to be consumed; the assertion that Wells received 
warning of the proposed stick on the night of August 14; the 
account of Mrs. Heald’s flight to Wells, her uncle, during the 
fight, and of her refusal to return to the Kinzie party; and 
the order by the Indians not to harm any members of the Kinzie 
family. 

The original material in Kinzie’s narrative is especially 
valuable. From it we learn that Mrs. Helm was neither at- 
tacked by one Indian nor saved by another; that three of the 
soldiers were shot, not tomahawked, as a result of their mis- 
taking the purpose of a salute to the dead; that Black Bird 
showed kindness to Kinzie because the latter had done some 
good turn for Black Bird’s son. Kinzie is the first to report 
the post-surrender councils—one held by the Indians to ar- 
range the division of prisoners; another, attended by Kinzie 
and Heald, to discuss the latter’s fate. At this council the 
Indians complained of being cheated out of the arms prom- 
ised them by Heald and accused him of having poisoned the 
flour. The complaints were countered by Kinzie, who showed 
them the order to destroy the arms and offered to eat the 
flour. Then the Indians inquired about the chances of being 
forgiven by the president, and Kinzie offered to act with them 
if they wished to ask the president’s pardon. Heald was asked 
about the probable outcome of the war and gave a ‘‘suitable 
reply.” 

In the Kinzie narrative we learn for the first time of the 
Indian plot to kill Heald. Mrs. Helm told a somewhat differ- 
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ent story of his being released by his captor in order to accom- 
pany his wife—an incredible example of Indian chivalry. 
Kinzie’s story rings more true—especially as he adds a piece 
of supporting evidence, the pursuit of Chandonnai’s canoe by 
disgruntled Indians for some fifteen miles. 

Mrs. Heald had sewn several hundred dollars in paper 
money into a short inner jacket which the captain wore under 
his uniform. When Heald was stripped of his military clothes, 
he still had the funds on him. Kinzie’s explanation of the 
ruse employed to secure the money gives us another glittering 
facet in an already many-faceted plot. 

Even after a hundred and forty-one years, the story still 
grips the readers’ attention. We can be grateful that Doug- 
lass, himself a veteran of the War of 1812, encouraged Kinzie 
to recount the tale, even though it has lain buried in ancestral 
files through the intervening years. 
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THE KU KLUX KLAN IN SOUTHERN 
ILLINOIS IN 1875 


BY ANDY HALL, M D., 


HEN the Ku Klux Klan was organized in southern 
[linois in 1923 I created something of a commotion by 
writing an article for the newspapers about the disintegration 
of an earlier Klan in this section. Acute lead poisoning had 
overtaken a number of members of the original gang in 1875 
and I suggested the same “remedy” for the then current ept- 
demic of night riding. 
At the time I wrote my newspaper article Klansmen were 
so numerous throughout the southern part of the state that few 


people dared to speak or write disparagingly about the organ- 
ization for fear of a boycott in one form or another. Nor would 
many newspapers publish anything detrimental to the interests 
of the Klan. One exception was Edwin Rackaway, editor of 
the Mr. Vernon Register-News, who never missed an oppor- 
tunity to tell the white-hooded hoodlums what he thought of 
them. Many other newspapers reprinted my story after he had 


taken the lead. 


Dr, Andy Hall of Mt. Vernon was chosen the nation's “Out 
sanding General Practitioner of the Year” in 1949 by the American 
Medical Association. He is now eighty-eight years of age and has 
practiced his profession for more than sixty-three years. He is a 
former mayor of Mt. Vernon, served his country as a medical officer 
in three wars, and from 1929 to 1933 was director of the Illinois 
Department of Public Health. On June 10, 1950, he received the 
Northwestern University Alumni Award for distinguished services 
to his alma mater. 
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On the July afternoon that the article appeared squads 
of supposed Klansmen could be seen reading the paper and 
gesticulating and pointing toward my office. Many of them 
were predicting, so my friends told me, that I had ruined 
myself socially and financially and that I would certainly have 
to leave the county if I expected to continue the practice of 
medicine. I also received a number of anonymous letters criti- 
cizing my attitude toward the Klan and the Masons who were 
said to have united with the Klan in their earlier escapades. 

Some of my critics said that my story about Klan activi- 
ties in Franklin and Williamson counties in the decade after 
the Civil War was a pipe dream, that nothing of the kind had 
ever happened and that my article would be refuted in a few 
days. Of course it never was. 

The Klan’s defeat and downfall in 1875 resulted when a 
posse ambushed a gang of fourteen night riders at the farm of 
John B. Maddox in Franklin County.’ I knew personally sev- 
eral members of the posse, my brother had lived at the Maddox 
home while teaching school in the neighborhood, and one of 
the Maddox daughters was my aunt by marriage. I had heard 
the story from several sources and knew what I was writing 
about. More recently I have come across a copy of The Histor) 
of Williamson County, Illinois by Milo Erwin, an attorney, 
which was published at Marion in 1876, and also a scrapbook 
kept by W. S. Cantrell of Benton in which are pasted news- 
paper clippings of the time the raid took place. These pub- 
lications confirm and expand the statements that I made about 
the Klan some thirty years ago. 

The earliest mention of the Klan in the Franklin-W illiam- 
sor section is contained in Erwin’s history: 

On the 15th day of April 1872, Isaac Vancil, the first white man born in 
this [Williamson] county, a man seventy-three years old, living on Big Muddy, 
was notified to leave the country or suffer death. He did not obey the order, 
and on the night of the 22d, ten men in disguise of Ku-Klux, rode up to his 


! The Maddox farm was three or four miles northeast of West Frankfort. 
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house, took him out about a mile down the river bottom, and put a skinned 
pole in the forks of two saplings and hung him, and left him hanging. Next 
morning, when he was found, all around was still, blank and lifeless. . . . 
Vancil was an honest, hardworking man, but had some serious faults. Still, 
God gave an equal right to live and none the right to deal death and ruin in a 
land of peace. Soon after his death, eighteen men were arrested in Franklin 
county, charged with the murder; but were acquitted.” 


There was an oft-and-on continuance of Klan activity for 
the next two years and Erwin records some of it: 


During the summer of 1874 there was an organization of fifteen men 
near Carrier's Miils, in Saline county, who extended their operations up into 
this {Williamson} county. They called themselves “Regulators,” and dressed 
in disguise, and went around to set things in order. They did not injure any 
person, but simply notified those whom they thought out of the line of 
domestic duty, and even in financial affairs, to flank into line again. They 
generally gave the victim such a scare that he was willing to do anything to be 
in company by himself. Such a band is a disgrace to any civilized country; 
but no serious results or disparaging influence came from this one. . . . 

There was probably an organization of a more serious character in this 
county. Several men were taken out and whipped, and some ten or fifteen 
notified to leave the county. This was during the years 1874-5. 

On the night of the 23d of October, 1874, a party of twenty men in 
disguise visited the family of Henry D. Carter, in Northern Precinct [Thomp 
sonville, Franklin County} and ordered him to leave the county within forty 
days, whereupon a fight took place, and twenty-two balls were lodged in his 
house. In a few days fifty-two men met in arms at the County Line Church, 
in daylight, and ordered six of the Carters to leave the county. Mr. Carter 
wrote their names to the Governor {Beveridge}, imploring protection. The 
Governor wrote to {J. D. F.} Jennings [state's attorney of Williamson County } 
to enforce the law, and of course that ended it. 


The Carters must have given a pretty good account of 
themselves in holding the fort because Dr. Randall Poindexter 
of Cave Township, Franklin County, was called out that night 
to treat several of his neighbors who were suffering with lead 


poisoning. 
At this time the headquarters of the Ku Klux Klan gang 
that infested Franklin and Williamson counties was at a vil- 
> Milo Erwin, The History of Williamson County, Illinois (Marion, Ill., 1876). 


109-10. 
Ihid, 164-65 
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lage with a bad name and a bad reputation known as “Sneak 
Out.”” It was located in Franklin County on the west bank 
of Ewing Creek at the point where the road between Benton 
and Thompsonville crossed it. Members of this gang wore 
the usual white robes and high peaked hats and had their 
horses covered with sheets. They traveled over the country in 
the dead of night and visited isolated farm homes where they 
called out the occupants and warned or threatened them about 
their conduct. 

Early in August, 1875 Bill jacobs, a Mason who had re- 
cently joined the Klan, oad Captain John Hogan and 
John B. Maddox that they were soon to be visited by the night 
riders. The latter was also a Mason, and Jacobs evidently 
thought more highly of his Masonic connections then he did of 
the Klan. Maddox at the time was one of the commissioners 
of Franklin County, a successful farmer and perhaps the 
wealthiest man in the Crawford’s Prairie’ section where he 


lived. Hogan likewise was a respected citizen and had served 
in the Union Army. He had gone to California in a covered 
wagon at the time of the gold rush and had spent several 
years there. 

Captain Hogan did not propose to take orders from the 
Klan so he went to Springfield to seek the aid of Governor 
Beveridge. He told the Governor of conditions in Franklin 


County and said that if given the authority and means he 
could raise a volunteer company and arrest the Klansmen. The 
Governor advised Hogan to go back to Franklin County and 
to co-operate with Sheriff James F. Mason in organizing a 
volunteer company. He also said that the state would provide 
a hundred muskets and ammunitioa for the group. 

On his return to Benton, Captain Hogan met with Maddox 
and Sheriff Mason and discussed the matter, with the result 
that a “reception committee” of thirty or forty men armed 


4 Maddox lived on the western edge of Crawford's Prairie which was about two 
and one-half miles east and west and a mile and one-half wide. 
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with shotguns and revolvers gathered at the Maddox home on 
the evening August 16, the date set by the Klan for its visit. 
Bill Jacobs had told Maddox that the Klansmen planned to 
approach from the south where there was a lane bordered by 
stake-and-rider fences. The posse, under command of Sheriff 
Mason, blocked this lane at the end near the house with thresh- 
ing machines, wagons and other farm implements and lay in 
wait for the raiders. 

At 2 A. M. on August 17, 1875, the Klansmen, fourteen of 
them, rode silently up the lane, two abreast, fully covered by 
their long white robes, high white hats and masks. In the 
grim darkness they were, as one of the posse described them, 
“enough to frighten the devil.” When the leader reached the 
barricade Sheriff Mason and Robert H. Flannigan stepped out 
of their hiding places and the Sheriff commanded the group 
to halt and surrender. The leader answered by firing his pistol 
at the Sheriff, but missed his target. 

The Klansmen then wheeled their animals, attempting to 
escape back down the lane, and the posse opened fire. When 
the smoke of battle had cleared away they found one wounded 
Klansman, John Duckworth, lying in the road shot in the 
neck. Also there was one dead horse, a live horse belonging to 
one of Maddox’s neighbors with its saddle filled with shot, a 
mule belonging to another neighbor with a saddle that had 
been borrowed from Maddox’s son a few days earlier, and 
numerous bloody robes discarded in the rout. — 

Duckworth was carried into the Maddox home where he 
was examined by Dr. Thomas David Ray of Frankfort Heights, 
a member of the posse. Dr. Ray thought the man was mortally 
wounded and told him so. Believing he was making a death- 
bed confession Duckworth told all that he knew about the 
Klan. 

Only one of the fourteen night riders escaped from the 
battlefield with his skin whole. The horse with the saddle 
filled with shot was identified as belonging to Green Cantrell 
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who lived two miles east of Maddox. He was arrested and 
taken to Benton where Dr. Zachariah Hickman picked more 
than forty shot out of the posterior of his anatomy, and the 
Benton paper commented: “How many shot must be em- 
bedded in the carcass of K. K. before a human would consider 
him wounded? One of the K. K.’s captured has forty-one in 
him and still persists in saying he was not injured.” 

The dead horse had been ridden by George Proctor and 
belonged to his father, an aged minister. Young Proctor was 
wounded in the heel but was helped away by another Klans- 
man. The next morning the two of them were found in the 
straw stack of Henry Hunt, a neighbor of my father’ who lived 
twenty miles from the Maddox farm. They had ridden one 
horse from the scene. 

On the day after the battle the citizens of Benton called 
a meeting and passed resolutions which said: 

We, as law-abiding and peaceable citizens of Franklin County . . . do 
hereby cordially endorse the action of the Sheriff and his posse in their con- 
duct last night; and... we condemn in the strongest manner, these armed 
and disguised marauders, and . . . to their suppression and the maintenance 
of the laws and liberties of our citizens, we do hereby pledge our lives and 
money.’ 

Another result was the formation of a “military company” 
as authorized by Governor Beveridge, to ‘‘assist the Sheriff 
in the execution of the Laws, and be subjected to his orders.”’ 
About sixty men were enrolled and John Hogan was elected 
captain; G. S$. Hubbard, first lieutenant; J. L. Harrell, second 
lieutenant; R. H. Flannigan, third lieutenant; and William 
Drummons, orderly sergeant. Following the organization of 
this company a number of the Klansmen were arrested and 
brought before a United States Commissioner. A newspaper 
clipping in the Cantrell collection, which I have been unable to 

° Hiram W. Hall, whose farm was near the northeast corner of Flannigan Town- 
ship, Hamilton County. He served as a sergeant in Company 1, Third Hlinois Volunteer 
Militia in the Mexican War and was lieutenant colonel of the Fortieth Illinois In- 


fantry in the Civil War. 
“ Franklin County Courier (Benton), Aug. 21, 1875. 
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identify beyond the date, gives the following exciting account 
of this episode: 


THE CHIEF OF THE EGYPTIAN NIGHT RIDERS HELD FOR TRIAL UNDER 
THE KU-KLUX LAW/ INTERESTING DEVELOPMENTS AT THE EXAMINATION 
OF THE HELLIONS OF ILLINOIS’ HOW THE MASKED KNIGHTS OF THE 
GOLDEN RING REGULATED THEIR NEIGHBORS/ A PLACE WHERE HELL 
COMES AS NEAR CROPPING OUT AS ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD/ THE 
MYSTERIES OF THE INITIATION AND THE OBJECTS AND PLANS OF THE 
BANDITS.” THE NIGHT-RIDERS IN COURT. 

Centralia, Illinois, August 28, 1875—Deputy United States Marshal 
{John H. Hogan} and James F. Mason, with a number of guards, armed with 
shot-guns and revolvers, arrived at this place last night at 7 o'clock, in charge 
of Aaron Neal, the reputed grand master of the Franklin County Ku-Klux, or 
Golden Ring, and Green M. Cantrell, John Duckworth, Williamson Briley, 
James Lannlus, James Abshear, and Frank Fleming, who are said to be 
members of his band of night riders. The railroad platform was densely 
crowded with people, all anxious to catch a glimpse of the live Ku-Klux, and 
the only thing necessary to make the reception an ovation was a brass band. 

PROCEEDINGS COMMENCED’ at 20 minutes past 9 this morning, United 
States Commissioner Zabadee Curlee, of Tamaroa, assisted by Wm. Stoker, of 
Centralia, organized into a United States commissioners’ court for the trial 
of the prisoners upon the complaint and information of John H. Hogan and 
Wm. W. Jacobs, the last named a member of the Golden Ring, under sections 
5,507 and 5,508 of the United States statutes, chapter 7, entitled “Crimes 
against the elective franchise and civil rights of citizens.” . . . 

The complaint and information against Neal was made by John H. 
Hogan, that he did band and conspire with other persons, and did go with 
them in disguise upon a public highway in Franklin County, and upon the 
premises of one John B. Maddox, injure, oppress, threaten and intimidate 
the true right, the exercise and enjoyment of which the said Maddox was 
entitled to, the right and privilege thereof being guaranteed to him by che 
constitution and laws of the United States. . . . 

Mr. JOHN B. MADDOX was the first witness. He testified that he had 
lived in Franklin since 1837; that he had received notice from Mr. William 
W. Jacobs through Mr. John H. Hogan, of the proposed attack upon him 
on the 16th inst., by members of the band who were repulsed in his Jane 
on the night of that day. On cross-examination he testified that his relations 
with Neal were of a friendly character. Mr. W. W. Jacobs testified that he 
was initiated into the Ku-Klux or Golden Ring July 29. He was sworn into 
the organization. 

THE OBJECT OF THE BAND was to do simply as it pleased without regard 


7 Phrases set in capital letters appeared as subheads and occupied a separate line 
in the original clipping. 
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to law or anything else. Calvin Moore administered the oath to him. Neal 
was present at that time, and was also present with the band on the 16th 
inst., in the battle of Maddox's lane. Several other persons were sworn in 
the same night. Witness was detained til a uniform came and then proceeded 
toward Crawford's Prairie. When we were within two or three miles of the 
prairie several men in uniform and mounted dashed up behind us. We then 
(the initiates) dressed in uniform, and went to Brown's; then to Calvin 
Moore's; then to James Moore's; then to Rice's, and then to Maddox's. 
Neal was with us during all this time. We were at Brown's at about 11 or 
12 o'clock. We inquired at Brown’s where he was, and so forth and so on, 
and about a gun he had. Fourteen of us were at Brown's all disguised. I think 
Neal professed to act as our captain. He and Calvin Moore gave commands. 
We went to Brown’s to whip him. We had given orders which he had not 
complied with, and we were going to whip him, and BREAK A GUN HE Hap. 

We then went to Maddox's to give him orders. When we left the main 
road, we debated whether we should go to Maddox's. We decided to do so, 
and when we got into Maddox's lane, I thought I saw someone run across it, 
near the house. As we came up in front of the house, I heard the command 
“Halt,” and the order to surrender, in the name of the people of the State of 
Illinois. I next heard a cap bursted; next a pistol shot. All of us wheeled and 
the firing commenced. I saw Neal’s mule run past me. Neal rode up on the 
mule, but was not on it when it passed me. I heard that it was the intention 
to give Maddex orders first, whip him if disobeyed, and HANG HIM IF HE 
PERSISTED IN DISOBEDIENCE. 

We went to Brown's to whip him because he had accused people wrong- 
fully. We went to Maddox's because he had been a little too free with women 
and with Rice’s wife. We intended to talk to Maddox, and if he didn’t come 
out to fetch him out... . 

Mr. John Duckworth, THE WOUNDED KU-KLUX then took the stand 
as a witness for the prosecution. His evidence was a little confused. He 
testified that he had been a member of the Golden Ring about three months; 
that he had been initiated with Jacobs, who testified that he became a member 
less than a month ago. He was initiated in Eli Sommers’ lot. Jacobs testified 
that he was initiated at Hiram Summers’, a whiskey-seller at Sneakout. Neal 
acted as captain, or as the members designated him, grand master. He was at 
Maddox's, and rode a mule. I had a pistol. Calvin Moore had a gun, and 
George Proctor a gun. The object of the organization was TO MAKE FELLOWS 
Do As WE WANTED THEM To. 

The law could not get at us. We gave a man orders, and if he did not 
obey we whipped him, and would hang him if he did not then obey. Neal 
was along at the time of the Maddox affair. He was in front. I was in front, 
too. I was shot and did not know anything more. 

Matilda Brown testified that her late husband had been visited twice 
by the Ku-Klux. The first time was June 24. Four came and wanted water. 
They asked about Maddox. They were inside the house; but one only talked. 
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She recognized Neal by his voice. I have known him from his youth and 
knew his voice. I recognized Calvin Moore by his actions; by a peculiar 
walk; by a proud, hasty walk. I told my husband they would be back to see 
him. Fourteen called the second time and inquired for Brown. I told them 
he was in bed, sick. They asked if he had a gun and revolver. I told them no. 
They told me HE WAS MEASURING HorsE-TRACKS and must stop that in 
that country. I recognized the voice of Calvin Moore on the second visit. 
My sick husband was frightened. He didn’t appear like the same man and 
died the next day. I think fright hastened his death. Dr. Thomas David Ray 
testified that he was waiting on Brown at the visit by the Ku-Klux and 
thought the excitement hastened his death. 

The second case against Neal, of conspiring with others to injure, oppress 
and intimidate citizens, was submitted on the same evidence. The cases were 
submitted without argument. Commissioner Stoker, Commissioner Curlee 
being absent from the room, having been attacked by sickness, DISMISSED 
THE SECOND CASE against Neal as insufficient, and said he would consult 
with Commissioner Curlee on the first case and announce his decision after 
supper. Court here adjourned til half-past 7 o'clock. . . . 

After a conference of several hours, United States Commissioner Curlee 
decided to hold Cantrell in fifteen hundred dollars bond, and Briley in one 
thousand. The sum is considered low, and regret and indignation is expressed 
that Neal, the leader, should have been let off on two thousand dollars 
bond... . 

In a long talk with Captain John Hogan, who was Captain of the 
Franklin County Militia, I have gathered sore interesting facts. It is owing 
to Captain Hogan that the first organized resistance was made to the Klan. 
He provoked their hostility by prosecuting Hiram Sommers, of the Klan, 
for selling his boy whisky, and was warned to pay Sommers back the amount 
of the fine $100 and costs. He was to have been visited on the 20th inst., 
and on a second warning was to have been hung. He aroused Maddox and 
Sheriff Mason and procured necessary arms and accoutrements from Governor 
Beveridge to form a militia company for the arrest of the offenders. The 
arms were furnished by the State, which of course, also bears the expense 
of their subsistence. . 

A careful estimate shows that nearly fifteen hundred men are more or 
less directly connected or in sympathy with the band in Franklin, Williamson 
and adjoining counties. Aaron Neal, the leader, is an old member of the 
Southern Ku-Klux Klan. 

GREAT Crepit Is DuE W. W. Jacobs, who has voluntarily exposed the 
Klan and its membership. He joined it for the purpose of exposing and 
breaking up the organization, and another object he had was to discover the 
murderer of old man Vancil, who was hung by a band of Ku-Klux for dis- 
obedience of their orders about two years ago. Several men were arrested 
for the murder, but had to be discharged after the main witnesses against 
them had been shot and killed. It has been discovered through Duckworth, 
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Jacobs and others that Aaron Neal, Calvin Moore and a man named Jesse 
Cavins were all present at, if they did not assist in, the hanging of Vancil. 
This brutal murder will probably never be avenged. 

THE PASSWORDS OF THE KLAN were simple. On meeting a supposed 
member I [Jacobs] put my hands in my pants pockets and moved my fingers 
on the outside. If he was a member he responded by moving his coat by the 
lapel with his hands, or the lapels of his vest by the same means. Then, taking 
him by the hand, I would put two fingers on his hand between the thumb 
and first finger, and if he was a member he would say something about doing 
well. The last two words were the passwords, and were sufficient, if used in 
any sort of phrase. 


So far as I know and so far as reports indicate no mem- 
ber of the Ku Klux Klan, even those who were caught red- 
handed, was ever convicted in Franklin County. However, 
I do know that the dose of lead poisoning administered by 
Sheriff Mason, Captain Hogan and their posse was an effec- 
tive cure for Klan activities in 1875. 

I personally knew Bill Jacobs, the Mason who joined the 
Klan and made the Maddox ambush possible. I also knew 


Captain Hogan, a leader of the posse, and Dr. Thomas David 
Ray, who was there and treated the wounded Klansman Duck- 
worth, possibly saving his life. I had been in the Maddox 
home many times and had heard much of the activities of the 
Klan. But aside from my first article in 1923 and this longer 
one I have never seen the record in print. 
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HE Centennial Building which houses the Illinois State 

Historical Library stands upon the site of the Ninian W. 
Edwards home where Abraham Lincoln courted Mary Todd 
and where, on November 4, 1842 they were married, and 
where, forty years later, Mrs. Lincoln died. 

The.Historical Library has made the collection of infor- 
mation about the Lincolns one of its major objectives for more 
than half a century, and its holdings of books, manuscripts, 
pictures and memorabilia give it a leading place among Lincoln 
collections. The manuscripts in Lincoln’s handwriting (the 
1,000th acquired October 2, 1953) range chronologically from 
a signature on a petition to the Sangamon County Commis- 
sioners’ Court in March, 1831—one year after Lincoln arrived 
in Illinois—to a telegram to Secretary of War Edwin M. 
Stanton from City Point, Virginia, on April 4, 1865, eleven 
days before the President’s death. (Since this collection passed 
the 1,000 mark the Library has added seventeen manuscripts 
and it will continue to acquire others as gifts and funds per- 
mit. ) 

More than half of the manuscripts were written by Lin- 
coln during his thirty-one years in Illinois, some in his New 
Salem years (1831-1837), including election returns, receipts, 
land surveys, and a letter to George Spears on July 1, 1834, 
the earliest extant letter of Lincoln. More than two dozen 
letters relate to his efforts to secure election to the United 
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States Senate in 1854-1855 and in 1858-1859. Lincoln’s earli- 
est known check, for $37 to “Self” on November 2, 1855, is 
owned by the Library. There are legal documents in Lincoin’s 
handwriting in some 300 of his cases in the circuit courts, the 
Illinois Supreme Court and the federal courts at Springfield. 
Fourteen of the fifteen counties of the Eighth Judicial Circuit 
he traveled (1839-1860) are represented in the legal papers. 

Lincoln served as judge on several occasions, for a day at 
a time, on the Eighth Circuit when Judge David Davis was 
detained at his home in Bloomington. Judge Lincoln’s original 
entries in some eighty cases in the judges’ dockets in the coun- 
ties of Sangamon, Logan and DeWitt are in the Library. 

Lincoln wrote a great many letters in his legible, distinc- 
tive hand. Despite the fact that they are scattered into more 
than one hundred libraries and among many private collectors, 
the Historical Library has several fine series of letters. There 
are nineteen to his only intimate friend Joshua F. Speed; 
twelve to Elihu B. Washburne the Galena congressman with 
whom he was friendly from 1854; eight (including his longest 
letter on legal business) to William Martin, a fellow-attorney 
at Alton; eleven letters to Henry E. Dummer of Beardstown, 
whom Lincoln succeeded as the law partner of John T. Stuart 
in 1837. 

Fifteen of the letters to Speed were acquired in the auc- 
tion sale of Lincolniana of the late Oliver R. Barrett in Feb- 
ruary, 1952, for $35,800 provided by interested citizens. In- 
cluded was the six-page letter wherein Lincoln told the story 
of the Fisher murder case which had excited Springfield dur- 
ing the week prior to June 19, 1841. Seven others relate to 
his thoughts on the subject of marriage for both Speed and 
himself. 

For Lincoln’s presidential years, the Library has many 
notes, endorsements, and letters, ranging from e. hteen to 
Simon Cameron, his first secretary of war, to more than one 
hundred to Cameron’s successor, Edwin M. Stanton. Of let- 
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ters to Civil War generals there are seven to Joseph Hooker, 
eight to Nathaniel P. Banks, and eleven to George B. 
McClellan. 

After his nomination for the presidency on May 18, 1860, 
Lincoln made no speeches, nor did he stir out of Springfield 
for seven months. On November 8 he wrote to Vice-president- 
elect Hannibal Hamlin to meet him in Chicago, and eleven 
days later to his old friend, Joshua Speed, to come to Chicago 
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from Lexington, Kentucky. Both letters are in the Library. A 
letter of unusual interest is the emphatic denial on June 19, 
1860, to Samuel Galloway of Columbus, Ohio, that the James 
Q. Howard campaign biography of Lincoln had in any way 
been authorized by him. He did, however, aid in a publica- 
tion of his Cooper Union Address, as shown by his letter of 
suggestions to Charles C. Nott of New York City on September 
6, 1860. 

Other Lincoln items are significant because they are the 
only ones of their kind: the marriage license issued to Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Mary Todd in Springfield on November 4, 
1842 with the notation by the Rev. Charles Dresser that he had 
married them on the same day; the contract made by Lincoln 
for the purchase of his home in 1844 (on deposit) ; the only 
known sight draft in Lincoln’s favor, drawn on the St. Louis 
bankers Page & Bacon on March 14, 1857 for $300. 

President Lincoln wrote five known copies of the Gettys- 
burg Address. The third, prepared fer Edward Everett for 
sale at a New York Sanitary Fair, is on permanent display with 
the manuscript of Everett’s address at Gettysburg, November 
19, 1863. These two documents were purchased for $60,000 
in 1944 for the Library by the schoolchildren of Illinois with 
the assistance of Marshall Field. 

Unique is Lincoln’s endorsement ‘Mark me down on your 
side—” on a letter from Dr. Julius Lehmann on May 4, 1858, 
requesting his services in a slander suit. 

Two letters of Congressman Lincoln to his wife, April 
16 and June 12, 1848 are in the Library, also her reply to the 
one received in April. Lincoln answered his wife’s previous 
request to return to Washington: “Will you be a good girl 
in all things; if I consent.” A change in plans to stop at a 
hotel instead of a private home caused Lincoln to write from 
Cleveland to Congressman Elihu B. Washburne on February 
15, 1861, the only extant letter from the twelve-day tiip to 
Washington to assume the presidency. 
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Six times Lincoln ran for the legislature in Illinois. After 
his last election, in 1854, he was advised to resign to enhance 
his chances of election to the United States Senate. His letter 
to County Clerk Noah Matheny on November 25, is Lincoln's 
only letter of resignation. 

In the spring of 1853 the firm in Lexington, Kentucky, 
in which Lincoln's father-in-law Robert $. Todd was a partner 
at his death in 1849, filed suit against Lincoln alleging he had 
collected $472.54 for the firm which he had failed to remit. 
Lincoln was angry and proved the claim false. Four of the 
six known letters Lincoln wrote to George B. Kinkead, Lex- 
ington attorney, concerning the lawsuit are in the Library. 
On September 13, 1853 he said “This matter harrasses my 
feelings a good deal.” 

In 1860 the Lincoln-Douglas debates were printed, the 
publisher using for copy Lincoln’s scrapbook, now in the 
Alfred Whital Stern Collection of Lincolniana in the Library 
of Congress. One hundred free copies were promised to Lin- 
coln, and a dozen or so of these books, autographed, are known 
today. Lincoln’s letter of February 4, 1860 promising a copy to 
Abraham Jonas is tipped in the autographed copy presented 
to his good friend and political supporter in Quincy. 

William Dean Howells wrote a ninety-four-page bio- 
graphy of candidate Lincoln in 1860. Samuel C. Parks, a 
lawyer of Lincoln, Illinois, sent his copy for Lincoln to read 
and correct. There are nineteen corrections in the Parks copy 
in the Library. One paragraph is deleted and this notation 
inserted in the margin. ‘Wholly wrong. I first saw Douglas 
at Vandalia, Decr. 1834. I never saw him at New-Salem.” 
Howells’ statement that Lincoln had walked the one hundred 
miles to attend the legislature at Vandalia was crossed out, 
and the marginal note reads: ‘No harm, if true; but, in fact, 
not true.”’ 

With no army general did Lincoln need to employ so 
much patience and tact as with his friend, the Democratic 
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congressman from Springfield, John A. McCletnand. Over- 
ambitious and headstrong McClernand clashed with Generals 
Grant and Halleck, bringing serious charges against the lat- 

“T have too many family controversies . . . . to voluntarily, 
or so long as I can avoid it, take up another,” replied the 
President on January 22, 1863. In a later letter (August 12 
1863—also in the Library) refusing to allow an open break 
with Grant, Lincoln closed with this notable sentence: “My 
belief is that the permanent estimate of what a general 
does in the field, is fixed by the ‘cloud of witnesses’ who have 
been with him in the field; and relying on these, he who has 
the right needs not to fear.” 

“Last stump speech” has been used to describe Lincoln's 
long letter of August 26, 1863 to James C. Conkling, read at 
a ‘‘mass-meeting of unconditional Union-men”’ in Springfield 
on September 3. The presence of two drafts of the letter 
written by the President in his papers in the Library of Con- 
gress and the copy made by a clerk which he corrected before 
affixing his signature and mailing, indicates the letter’s im- 
portance. The copy read by Conkling is now in the Historical 
Library. The Conkling letter contains the often quoted: ‘The 
Father of Waters again goes unvexed to the sea. . . . For the 
great republic—for the principle it lives by, and keeps alive 
for man’s vast future,—thanks to all.” 

A series of eighteen telegrams from the President to his 
wife make it possible to trace the route of her visit in New 
England in 1863; he kept her informed on the war, told her 
to put Tad’s pistol away as ‘I had an ugly dream about him” 
(June 9), and advised that new tires had been put on their 
carriage oe 15). 

Among the unusual letters from Lincoln’s pen is one to 
Andrew McCallen on July 4, 1851 which closes with a humor- 
ous touch: “As the Dutch justice said when he married folks, 
‘Now vere ish my hundred tollars.’ ’’ To his friend and former 
physician, Dr. Anson G. Henry, he wrote on July 4, 1860: 
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“Our eldest boy Bob . . . will enter Harvard University this 
month. He promises very well, considering we never con- 
trolled him much.” 

Lincoln's reticence—and political wisdom—in admitting 
to the press any presidential aspirations is illustrated in his 
reply to Editor Thomas J. Pickett of Rock Island, thirteen 
months before convention time, when he wrote: “I must, in 
candor, say I do not think myself fit for the Presidency.” The 
Historical Library has the letter which Pickett received, and 
Lincoln’s file copy is in the Lincoln papers in the Library ot 
Congress. 

To make certain the appointment of an old friend Presi- 
dent Lincoln directed Secretary of War Stanton on Novem- 
ber 11, 1863 to appoint Jacob R. Freese ‘‘a Colonel for a 
colored regiment—and this regardless of whether he can tell 
the exact shade of Julius Caesar’s hair.” 

The President’s military acumen is shown in many of his 
letters and telegrams. For example, on June 5, 1863 he wrote 
to General Joseph Hooker: 


...In one word, I would not take any risk of being 
entangled upon the river, like an ox jumped half over a 
fence, and liable to be torn by dogs, front and rear, with- 
out a fair chance to gore one way or kick the other. If 
Lee would come to my side of the river, | would keep on 
the same side & fight him, or act on the defence, accord- 
ing as might be my estimate of his strength relatively to 
my own. But these are mere suggestions which I desire 
to be controlled by the judgment of yourself and Gen. 
Halleck. 

Disappointed with the military efforts—and fault-finding-— 
of General Banks, Lincoln wrote on December 2, 1864: “I 
know you are dissatisfied, which pains me very much, but | 
wish not to be argued with further.” 

Lincoln’s genius for phrase-making is manifested in his 
telegrams as well as in his letters and speeches. To General 
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George B. McClellan, in camp before Richmond, he suggested 
on July 5, 1862, “If you can hold your present position, we 
shall ‘hive’ the enemy yet.” On October 24, Lincoln wired 
McClellan: 

Will you pardon me for asking what the horses of 
your army have done since the battle of Antietam that 
fatigue anything? 

Lincoln presumably liked to forecast elections and tabu- 
late the returns and draw conclusions therefrom. Among 
such tabulations is the long one in the Library made after the 
election of 1864. The tables comparing the 1860 and 1864 
elections provided data used by the President in his annual 
message to Congress on December 6. 

Lincoln wrote ‘Affectionately”’ to his stepbrother John D. 
Johnston, January 12, 1851 concerning the welfare of his 
parents living in Coles County: 

You already know I desire that neither Father or 
Mother shall be in want of any comfort either in health 
or sickness while they live; and I feel sure you have not 
failed to use my name, if necessary, to procure a doctor 
or, any thing else for Father in his present sickness.... 


The Library also has the exceptionally fine letter to Johnston, 
November 4, 1851, giving this advice: 


If you intend to go to work, there is no better place 
than right where you are: if you do not intend to go to 
work, you can not get along any where....Now do not 
misunderstand this letter. I do not write it in any un- 
kindness. I write it in order, if possible, to get you to face 
the truth... you are destitute because you have tdled away 
all your time. Your thousand pretences for not getting 
along better, are all non-sense—they deceive no body but 
yourself. Go te work is the only cure for your case. 


Then follows the only extant writing of Lincoln to his step- 
mother Sarah Bush Johnston Lincoln, ‘A word for Mother .... 
Sincerely your Son.” 
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The Library has four documents signed by Abraham’s 
father, Thomas Lincoln, one of which he signed with his 
mark. Sarah Bush Lincoln, from what little is known of her, 
could not write her name and always signed with her mark. 
Letters of Mary Todd Lincoln and three of her sons are in 
the Library (Edward died at the age of four). Ninety-two 
of the Library’s 128 letters of Mrs. Lincoln were written to 
Jacob Bunn, Springfield banker, who handled her financial 
affairs while she was living at Pau, France, from September, 
1876 until her return to the United States in October, 1880. 

Among the three dozen letters of Robert Todd Lincoln, 
three express his thanks in times of sorrow to John T. Stuart 
of Springfield, and his son bearing the same name. They were 
written after the funerals of Robert’s father, his mother, and 
his own son Abraham who died in London in 1890 at the age 
of seventeen. 

William Lincoln’s two letters from Washington in 1861 
to his former playmate, Henry Remann in Springfield, relate 
to “military affairs.’ Eleven-year-old Willie announced on 
September 30 that “my companions and I are raising a bat- 
talion ... . which is in a high state of efficiency and discipline.” 
The Library also has three telegrams of Thomas (Tad), 
younger brother of Willie, sent from Washington—one of 
which is signed ‘Col. Thomas Lincoln.” 

Neither Lincoln nor his wife left a will. His estate was 
administered by Justice David Davis of the United States 
Supreme Court, under whom Lincoln had practiced law on 
the Eighth Circuit in Illinois; Robert administered his moth- 
er’s estate. Records of these two estates, and son Tad’s, filed 
with the Sangamon County Court, have been transferred to 
the Library. The telegram, dated April 15, 1865, a few hours 
after the President’s death, in which Robert asked Davis to 
take charge of his father’s affairs, is in the Library. 

Outstanding among the handwritten books associated 
with the Lincolns is the record, bound in deerskin, of the 
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eaceulive Mansion, 


Wastingls, Pav [ay 


ISAAC P. BAIRD, PRIVATE, ARRESTED FOR DESERTION, HAD HIS PAY REDUCED 
TEN DOLLARS A MONTH. LINCOLN’S FIRST REQUEST HAD BEEN IGNORED. 
BAIRD WAS LATER TRANSFERRED AND SERVED UNTIL MAY 30, 1865. 
(Original in Historical Library.) 


Pigeon Creek Baptist Church in southern Indiana, of which 
Lincoln’s father and stepmother were members. Thomas joined 
by letter on June 7, 1823 and served on a committee to repair 
the log church. 

On deposit in the Library are the records of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Springfield. They record Mrs. Lin- 
coln’s membership, Tad’s baptism, and show Mr. Lincoln— 
although not a member—serving on a church committee to 
decide whether to pay for an organ. Clinton L. Conkling’s 
three-volume manuscript history of the Second Presbyterian 
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Church and its pastor, the Rev. Albert Hale, is a valuable 
source on Lincoln’s Springfield. 

Two “day books” of the drugstore of Corneau & Diller, 
including purchases made by the Lincolns from February 1, 
1855 to December 31, 1860 are in the Library. Account books 
of the department store of John Williams & Company record 
the Lincoln purchases from May 27, 1851 to December 24, 
1860. Also, the Alton and Sangamon Railroad subscription 
book shows Lincoln’s purchase of two shares in 1847. 

One of the finest manuscript sources on Lincoln’s activi- 
ties in Illinois, 1831-1839, is in the two volumes of the min- 
utes of the sessions of the Sangamon County Commissioners’ 
Court. The three-man court carried on the functions now per- 
formed by the county board of supervisors. In the 1830's 
it was concerned with tavern, ferry, store and mill licenses; 
the surveying of new roads, authorizing mill sites, election 
precincts and officials. The volumes are being typed and in- 
dexed for ready use. 


MANUSCRIPT COLLECTIONS 


The Illinois State Historical Library has many manu- 
script collections ranging from a few pieces to several hav- 
ing more than 10,000 items. A number are in large part de- 
voted to the career of Abraham Lincoln. Only those that 
have significant value in the study of his life will be men- 
tioned here. 


THE ABRAHAM LINCOLN ASSOCIATION 


In 1953 the Illinois State Historical Library acquired the 
files of the Abraham Lincoln Association of Springfield, which 
had been engaged in research and publication of material on 
Lincoln since 1925. Of great significance to students of Lin- 
coln in the ten four-drawer files are the more than 5,000 
photostats of Lincoln’s writings accumulated in connection 
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with the Association's edition of The Collected Works of 
Abraham Lincoln published by Rutgers University Press on 
February 12, 1953. The Association’s practice of keeping 
an up-to-date record of every document written by Lincoln 
(location, photostat whenever possible, etc.) is being con- 
tinued by the Historical Library. The Library also will serve 
as the depository for Lincoln material which has been located 
since publication of the Collected Works (new documents, 
corrections, etc.) in preparation for a supplementary volume. 

The files contain data on nearly every phase of Lincoln's 
career in Illinois. Much additional information on his day- 
by-day activities has been collected since the Association pub- 
lished the four volumes covering 1809-1861. 

For many years the Association and the Historical Library 
have served as a clearing house on all phases of Lincoln’s life, 
answering queries, assisting writers in the Lincoln field, and 
aiding in the detection of forged Lincoln documents. 


JOHN G. NICOLAY AND JOHN Hay Papers 


President Lincoln's private secretaries, Nicolay and Hay, 
began publication of their biography of Lincoln in the Novem- 
ber, 1886 issue of Century Magazine. The biography was 
published in ten volumes in 1890. The Library has most of 
the manuscript, proof and notes. Much of the proof is anno- 
tated, and the notes include original letters of Robert Lincoln, 
Generals Nathaniel P. Banks, William T. Sherman, John Pope, 
Francis P. Blair, Secretary of War Simon Cameron and others; 
also newspaper clippings and magazine articles. There are 
numerous letters elicited by the series in Century, and corre- 
spondence with its editors. The manuscript used in the pub- 
lication of the three-volume privately printed Letters and 
Diaries of John Hay (1908), largely in the handwriting of 
Henry Adams, contains material not printed in the three vol- 
umes nor in Tyler Dennett (ed.), Lincoln and the Civil War 
in the Diaries and Letters of John Hay. 
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One unique Lincoln item found its way into the Nicolay 
and Hay Papers. Tied together are the telegrams from gover- 
nors of the Union states giving the official returns in the presi- 
dential election of 1864. On each telegram is the name of the 
state in Lincoln’s handwriting. These telegrams furnished 
data for his chart comparing the 1860 and 1864 elections. 


ROBERT ANDERSON BLACK HAWK WAR PAPERS 

Lincoln's eighty-day service in the Black Hawk War in 
the spring and summer of 1832 can be traced day-by-day in the 
Robert Anderson papers on that sanguine conflict. Anderson, 
later of Fort Sumter fame, was a lieutenant and adjutant to 
the commanding general, Henry Atkinson. In addition to 
three hundred letters, there are letter and order books of 
Atkinson and Governor John Reynolds, and the journal of 
Lieutenant Albert S. Johnston, an aide-de-camp to Atkinson. 


GENERAL JOHN A. MCCLERNAND PAPERS 

Lincoln appointed John A. McClernand, Democratic con- 
gressman from his home town, a brigadier general in the 
summer of 1861. Outranked in the West only by Halleck and 
Grant, he became a major general, resigning in 1864. The 
McClernand papers, which include nine letter and order books 
and more than 10,000 letters, extend from 1823 to 1896, but 
the major part of the material covers his military years. 

McClernand kept copies of nearly everything that passed 
through his hands. There are some two hundred letters from 
General Grant and the fruits of an extensive correspondence 
with Governor Richard Yates and other state officials of 
Illinois, and with Lincoln, Halleck and Stanton regarding 
McClernand’s difficulties with Grant and Sherman. 


NATIONAL LINCOLN MONUMENT ASSOCIATION PAPERS 
Lincoln’s Springfield friends organized immediately after 
his death and made plans to erect a tomb and monument. 
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Their pleas for funds met with a slow response and not until 
the fall of 1874 was the Lincoln Tomb dedicated in the pres- 
ence of President Grant and General Sherman, with Richard 
J. Oglesby, Civil War general, governor of Illinois and United 
States senator, delivering the dedicatory address. The papers 
include the minutes book of the Association, correspondence 
1865-1882, and circulars, contracts and reports from 1865 to 
1894 when the State of Illinois took over management of the 
Lincoln Tomb. 


JOHN T. STUART-MILTON Hay PAPERS 


These papers include the correspondence of John T. 
Stuart, Lincoln’s first law partner, and his wife Mary (Nash) 
Stuart, before and after their marriage in 1837; and corre- 
spondence with their eldest daughter, Bettie Stuart, attending 
Monticello Seminary at Godfrey, Illinois. The 500 letters con- 
tain interesting data on social life in Springfield, politics, busi- 
ness and family life, especially in the 1850's, and on affairs in 
Washington in 1864 when Stuart was in the lower house of 
Congress. Notable is a letter of former President Millard 
Fillmore to Stuart, August 10, 1864, urging that “all men 
who value their own liberty should unite to change the admin- 
istration .. . for without this all is lost.” 

The letters of Milton Hay, uncle of Lincoln’s secretary 
John Hay and son-in-law of Stephen T. Logan (former law 
partner of Lincoln), include many from Washington dur- 
ing the Civil War while Mrs. Hay was visiting her sister, Mrs. 
Ward H. Lamon. 


GOVERNOR RICHARD YATES PAPERS 
Richard Yates, the “Soldier’s Friend” and Civil War gov- 
ernor of Illinois, retained a remarkable collection of letters 
received. Republican politics of the decade before 1860, and 
especially the political campaigns from 1854 on, are set forth 
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in numerous letters from Yates’ wide acquaintanceship. Yates 
energetically promoted the war effort and often thought Lin- 
coln too dilatory. The collection has copies of extensive cor- 
respondence w ith the White House by Yates and other Illinois 
state officials. 

There is a typescript of the 400-page manuscript biogra- 
phy of Yates by his son, Richard, governor of Illinois (1901- 
1905), and a congressman for seven consecutive terms. 


Dr. ANSON G. HENRY PAPERS 


After his emotional crisis on the “fatal first of Jany. ’41,” 
Lincoln claimed that Dr. Anson G. Henry was necessary to 
his existence. The doctor was always more interested in politics 
than in medicine but, despite Lincoln’s efforts in his behalf, 
never held a public office until Lincoln appointed him sur- 
veyor general of Washington Territory. This collection is 
not a large one, but it is rich in Lincoln material. There are 


six letters of Henry to the President (1861-1862) and seven- 
teen from Henry to his wife, several of which were written at 
the White House. The doctor's medical practice in Spring- 
field in 1857 is recorded in a small unbound book. 


Ozias M. HATCH PAPERS 

This collection consists of two hundred letters of Ozias M. 
Hatch, secretary of state of Illinois (1857-1865). Of great 
value are those to Hatch from John G. Nicolay and Charles 
Philbrick, clerk in the White House. Hatch was closely asso- 
ciated with Lincoln during the period 1857-1861, when the 
latter was more or less a legal and_ political adviser to the 
first Republican state administration, iil Governor William 
H. Bissell. 


JEssE W. WEIK PAPERS 


Jesse W. Weik (1857-1930) is best known as the joint 
author of Herndon’s Life of Lincoln and his own study, The 
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Real Lincoln. Among the one thousand items are the original 
papers in several of Lincoln’s earliest law cases, including 
some documents from Hawthorn v. Wooldridge, his first case. 
The bulk of the correspondence is with Belford, Clarke & 
Company, publishers of Herndon’s Lincoln, and with D. Apple- 
ton & Company and Scribners in regard to later editions of 


the biography. 


REMINISCENCES OF LINCOLN 


More than one hundred letters and statements written in 
1908-1909 at the time of the Lincoln Centennial, mainly un- 
published, constitute material of value to the Lincoln student. 
Several were written by fellow residents of Springfield. To 
these have been added many letters of those who attended 
political conventions during the Lincoln period, or wrote of 
Washington in war-time; also there are letters of soldiers who 


saw Lincoln at army reviews, and those of persons who at- 
tended Ford’s Theatre on April! 14, 1865. 


OTHER COLLECTIONS 


There are fifty letters (1924-1928) of Albert J. Beveridge 
to William Connelley, secretary of the Kansas State Historical 
Society, concerning Beveridge’s biography of Lincoln. The 
problems Beveridge encountered in writing the biography to- 
gether with Connelley’s notes, especially on Kansas affairs in 
the 1850's, make this material valuable. 

Captain E. P. Doherty of the 16th New York Cavalry 
made claim ori May 9, 1865, that men under his command 
“participated in the killing of ‘Booth’ and the capture of 
‘Harold’ the two assassins of our late President.’ His retained 
copies of claims and affidavits cover some forty pages of 
manuscript. 

H. C. Shotwell, a Chicago engraver, made a steel engrav- 
ing of the Hesler photograph of Lincoln (Meserve No. 6). 
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He sent copies to prominent people, including several who 
had known Lincoln. Among the twenty-six acknowledgments 
in the Library are interesting comments from Leonard Swett, 
Robert T. Lincoln, Leonard Volk, Robert G. Ingersoll and 
Dennis F. Hanks. 

Gideon Welles, secretary of the navy during the Civil 
War, is represented by twenty-six letters. These contain re- 
vealing data on Lincoln’s selection of his cabinet and Welles’ 
articles on Lincoln and the Civil War prepared for Galaxy 
magazine. 

Elmer E. Ellsworth, first officer to be killed in the Civil 
War, studied for a short time in the Lincoln & Herndon law 
office. On October 21, 1860 he wrote to Carrie Spafford, his 
fiancée, in Rockford: “I made my maiden speech. (on poli- 
ical topics I mean) Mr. Herndon, (Mr. Lincolns law partner) 
& myself had the felicity of addressing a crowd of sovereigns 
on the ‘all absorbing issues of the present campaign’... . 
I believe it is arranged that I am to speak every day, until the 
election, in the country precincts. Hurrah for the next Presi- 
dent.” Among the sixty-six letters of Elmer to Carrie are 
fourteen from Springfield and one from Indianapolis, Febru- 
ary 11, 1861, while accompanying Lincoln to Washington. 
There is a fine letter of recommendation of Ellsworth by his 
friend Simon B. Buckner, who later surrendered Fort Donel- 
son to Grant. If March, 1861, Ellsworth, ill at Wéillard’s 
Hotel, wrote to Carrie: “Both Mr. Lincolns children have the 
measles. I took it from them.” 


PRINTED LINCOLNIANA 


Ranking among the top six institutions in the country in 
its collection of Lincolniana, the Library has over 5,500 books 
and pamphlets. These include the outstanding collection as- 
sembled by the late Governor Henry Horner and presented to 
the Library on April 23, 1940. 
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The Alfred Whital Stern Civil War Collection, housed 
in a special alcove, includes more than 5,000 volumes on that 
monumental conflict; in addition to these the Library has over 
5,000 volumes in the stacks. 

Governor Horner began buying extensively in 1925 and 
paid high prices for many of the rare items. Thus he acquired 
numerous works that are unobtainable today. Supplemented 
by the Library’s own extensive holdings this collection now 
includes some ninety per cent of all Lincoln books and pamph- 
lets. More than thirty languages are represented, among them 
being Bulgarian, Arabic, Korean, Icelandic, Chinese, Welsh, 
Hawaiian and Hungarian. One of the earliest lives of Lincoln 
in a foreign language was the German translation of James Q. 
Howard's biography made by Professor Wilhelm Grauert, 
published at Columbus, Ohio, in July, 1860. The Library has 
two copies of this work; and an anonymous book in German, 
Das Lebens von Abraham Lincoln, nebst einer kurzen skizze 
des Lebens von Hannibal Hamlin (Chicago, 1860). Equally 
scarce is the ninety-six-page pamphlet by Ichabod Codding: 
A Republican Manual for the Campaign (1860). The Library 
also possesses more than twenty Republican campaign song- 
books used in 1860 and 1864. 

Henry C. Whitney began to travel the Eighth Judicial 
Circuit in 1855 with Lincoln. His son, Frank Whitney, be- 
came Horner’s first law partner, and from him came the copy 
of Joseph G. Baldwin’s Flush Times of Alabama and Missis- 
sippi. This volume, filled with a lawyer’s extravagant humor, 
Lincoln loved to read, enjoying particularly the chapter en- 
titled “Cave Burton, Esq., of Kentucky.” The copy of this 
book which Lincoln read, damaged by its circuit travels and 
the Chicago fire, is a prized volume of the Library. On the 
shelves is an autographed copy of Henry C. W hitney’s book, 
Life on the Circuit with Lincoln, presented to his son Pine 
and by him in turn to Governor Horner. 
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Isaac N. Arnold’s own copy of his book The History of 
Abraham Lincoln, and the Overthrow of Slavery, has been 
heavily marked and annotated, probably by the author in the 
preparation of his later work The Life of Abraham Lincoln, 
first published in 1885. In the Library is another unusual 
volume, Ward Hill Lamon’s The Life of Abraham Lincoln, 
inscribed for John Hay, Lincoln’s assistant private secretary, 
which contains many marginal notes and corrections by Hay. 

Prized for its beauty and its association value is a mag- 
nificent volume designed and hand illuminated by Alberto 
Sangorski, noted London craftsman, containing the Gettysburg 
Address, the Second Inaugural, and Walt Whitman’s “OC ‘ap- 
tain, My Captain.” The inscription in the volume, presented 
by a group of eminent men, reads: ‘To Judge Henry Horner, 
whose deep understanding of Abraham Lincoln’s practical 
idealism has been the human inspiration of this work.” 

An enumeration of all the rare items would extend the 
limits of this sketch, but from many the following have been 
chosen. Among the books noted for their high monetary value 
and scarcity are the Fish bibliography of Lincolniana (40 
copies, 1906); Oakleaf bibliography (1925); Ben: Perley 
Poore, The Conspiracy Trial for the Murder of the President 
including the rare third volume; an edition of this same work 
in ten parts in paper, no other copy of which is known to 
exist; the folio edition of Tributes to the Memory of Abraham 
Lincoln (Washington, 1885); Lincoln Letters (6 copies, 
1909) ; Ode to Abraham Lincoln by F. Campadelli, printed in 
Paris in May, 1865. 

Many of Lincoln’s speeches published by the I//inozs State 
Journal in pamphlet form prior to 1860 are in the Library, and 
there isa copy of the apparently unique “House Divided” 
speech delivered at Springfield, June 16, 1858, and printed by 
the True Republican Press at Sycamore, Illinois, in 1858. 

Unusual items are four original timetables of the Lincoln 
funeral train: (1) on the Hudson River Railroad from New 
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York to Albany; (2) on the Buffalo and Erie Railroad from 
Buftalo to Erie; (3) from Indianapolis to Chicago, where the 
train apparently traveled over three different railroads; (4) 
from Chicago to Springfield over the Chicago & Alton Rail- 
road, 

The Library has one of the two known copies of Life of 
Abe Lincoln, of Illinois, a tiny (11/y by 234 inches) satirical 
campaign biography of eight pages published in 1860. The 
name of the author and the place of publication are unknown. 

The Historical Library is rich in collateral material neces- 
sary to the student and writer in the field of Lincolniana. There 
are the House and Senate Journals, the Reports, and the Laws, 
1834-1841, while Lincoln served in the Illinois House of 
Representatives; also the proceedings of Congress while Lin- 
coln was a member, and during his presidency. The reports 
of the Illinois Supreme Court cover some 178 of Lincoln's 
243 cases during a twenty-year period. 


In the two-volume Index to the fifty volumes of the Trans- 
actions and Papers of the Illinois State Historical Society pub- 
lished in 1953 there are nine pages devoted to Lincoln refer- 
ences. Annual indexes to the forty-six volumes issued since 
1908 of the quarterly Journal of the Society cover some twelve 


pages—six pages in the bound Index covering the first twenty- 
five volumes. The twelve-foot shelf covered by the Transac- 
tions, Papers, and Journals carries the fruits of research by 
many students of Lincoln. 

In the printed Collections of the Ilinois State Historical 
Library, Lincoln Series, are: Edwin E. Sparks, The Lincoln- 
Douglas Debates of 1858; Jay Monaghan, Lincoln Bibliogra- 
phy: 1839-1939 (2 volumes) ; and T. C. Pease and J. G. 
Randall, The Diary of Orville Hickman Browning (2 vol- 
umes). The original of the diary is in the Library. 

In 1953 the Historical Library published for free dis- 
tribution the Abraham Lincoln Chronology: 1809-1865 com- 
piled by the State Historian in charge of the Library. 
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The Library has complete files of the publications of the 
Lincoln Centennial Association (1908-1924) and its successor, 
the Abraham Lincoln Association (1924-1952). Included are 
the Annual Addresses (1909-1918) ; Bulletins (1923-1939, 58 
numbers); Annual Papers (1924-1939); and the Abraham 
Lincoln Quarterly (1940-1952). The Quarterly is also avail- 
able on microfilm, and duplicate copies of all the publications 
may be borrowed on inter-library loan. Among the authors 
represented are: James G. Randall, Paul M. Angle, Benjamin 
P. Thomas, F. Lauriston Bullard, Logan Hay, Helen Nicolay, 
Roy P. Basler and William E. Baringer. 

Here also are to be found complete files (with indexes) 
of the Lincoln Kinsman (1938-1942, 54 numbers) and Lincoln 
Lore (1,281st number was issued on October 26, 1953) edited 
by Louis A. Warren of the Lincoln National Life Foundation, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. The quarterly publication, Lincoln 
Herald, edited by R. Gerald McMurtry and Robert L. Kincaid, 
of Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Tennessee, is also 
available. A long-awaited index is in preparation and should 
facilitate its increased use. Duplicate copies of many issues of 
the Lincoln Herald may be procured through inter-library loan. 

The Library has the file of 52 numbers of Rare Lincolni- 
ana (1912-1935) edited and published by William Abbatt. 
Specific issues of periodicais which carry Lincolniana articles 


are catalogued as separate items. 


NEWSPAPERS 


The Library possesses the most extensive files of Illinois 
newspapers available for the study of Lincoln’s Life. Most 
important among the holdings of some 11,000 bound volumes 


of newspapers and some 6,000 rolls of microfilm is the file of 
the Whig and Republican Sangamo Journal (later called the 
Illinois Journal and now known as the I/linois State Journal) 
which is practically complete from the first issue (November 
10, 1831) up to the present. Lincoln was a friend of the 
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editors and agent for the paper at New Salem. He contributed 
articles, and his speeches beginning in 1838—were first pub- 
lished in it, including his speeches at Peoria on October 16, 
1854 and at Springfield on June 16 (“House Divided”) and 
July 17, 1858. The Journal has been indexed through 1860, 
and is a very useful tool in the study of Lincoln and the city 
in which he lived. 

The I/lino1s State Register, a Democratic paper, came to 
Springfield in 1839 when the state government offices were 
removed to the new capital city. A file of this paper, complete 
to date except for 1859, is invaluable for a study of Lincoln’s 
political opponents, especially Stephen A. Douglas. Charles H. 
Lanphier, editor (1845-1863), was Douglas’ intimate friend. 

Files of the I//ino1s Gazette (Lacon), the DeWitt Courter 
and Central Transcript (Clinton), the Tazewell Whig (Tre- 
mont), the Jacksonville I//inoian and the Beardstown Gazette 
are but a few of the newspapers useful to the Lincoln student. 
There are two sets of the 10,000 cards made by W.P.A. work- 
ers on mentions of Lincoln and his family to be found in 
Illinois newspapers, one set filed chronologically and the other 
by date under the name of the particular paper. 

Several campaign newspapers contain much of interest, 
such as Old Hickory and The Old Soldier published in 1840. 
Lincoln was one of the five editors of the latter Whig sheet. 
There is a complete file (thirteen numbers) of the Cincinnati 
tail Splitter, one of the rare campaign papers of 1860. An- 
other unusual 1860 paper is The Freeport Wide Awake of 
which the Library has the last seven of the thirteen numbers 
published. There is also the Springfield Lincoln Clarion for 
July 17, 1860, the only known copy. 


MEMORABILIA 


Lincoln wrote his first inaugural address upon a discarded 
bookkeeper’s desk on the third floor of his brother-in-law’s 
dry goods store. Clark M. Smith had married Ann Maria Todd, 
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sister of Mary Todd Lincoln. Opening a store in 1852 in 
Springfield, he had prospered and counted the Lincolns among 
his good customers. The old five-foot-long desk has forty 
pigeonholes and ten stalls for ledgers and day books. The 
Library purchased the desk from Mrs. Minnie Smith Johnson, 
youngest child of the Smiths and Mary Todd Lincoln's only 
living niece. Flanking the desk is a bookcase from the Lincoln 
& Herndon law office. 

In the Library’s collection are Lincoln’s shaving mirror, 
the original doorplates from his home and from the Spring- 
field home of William H. Herndon. There is a pair of Lin- 
coln’s large chamois skin riding gloves, with a letter from 
Robert T. Lincoln to General Christopher C. Augur stating that 
he was sending the gloves in appreciation for Augur’s sym- 
pathetic handling of arrangements at the time of the President's 
funeral in Washington. 

Of great interest to children is Tad Lincoln’s small model 
cannon with the note from the President to Captain John 
Dahlgren on October 14, 1862 granting permission for Tad 
to have the “little gun that he can not hurt himself with.” 

Two of the oil paintings of Lincoln on display in the 
Library were painted from sketches drawn from life—one by 
George H. Story, the other by William Coggswell. The Story 
portrait is a striking and colorful though glorified produc- 
tion. The Library also possesses a large number of prints, 
photographs and engravings. There are nine miniatures on 
ivory, eight of Lincoln and one of Mrs. Lincoln, by the late 
William Patterson. Painted by this skillful artist from photo- 
graphs they are are admired by all who view them. 

Fifteen volumes from the library of William H. Herndon, 
law partner of Lincoln (1844-1861), along with his spectacles, 
are displayed in the Henry Horner-Lincoln room. Each volume 
has many notes in front and back in Herndon’s clear hand. 
He improved on the indexes and inserted nineteen pages of 
comment on Lincoln’s religion in one of the volumes. Of 
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THE HISTORICAL LIBRARY'S 1,000TH LINCOLN DOCUMENT 


Governor William G. Stratton is shown receiving a document in Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s handwriting which became the one-thousandth such paper in 
the collection of the Illinois State Historical Library. At the presentation 
ceremony which took place in the Governor's office in the Statehouse on 
October 2 are, left to right: Alfred Whital Stern, chairman of the board of 
trustees of the Library; King V. Hostick, Chicago autograph dealer who gave 
the paper to the people of Illinois; Governor Stratton; and Dr. Harry E. 
Pratt, Illinois State Historian. The document was a three-page decree in 
chancery which Lincoln filed in the Tazewell County Circuit Court on 
September 15, 1846. 


particular interest is The Life, Eulogy and Great Orations of 
Daniel Webster, which is apparently the copy used by Lin- 
coln in the preparation of his First Inaugural Address. Web- 
ster’s reply to Hayne, delivered in the United States Senate 
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on January 26, 1830, was one of the four documents Lincoln 
asked Herndon to obtain for him, and it is in the volume with 
certain passages marked. 


MICROFILM AND PHOTOSTATS 


The Robert Todd Lincoln Collection of the Papers of 
Abraham Lincoln in the Library of Congress, which contains 
more than 18,000 items, has been put on ninety-nine reels 
of microfilm. These are in the Historical Library, as are four- 
teen reels of the correspondence and legal papers which com- 
pose the William H. Herndon-Jesse W. Weik Collection; 
thirty-six reels of the papers of Jeremiah S. Black, secretary 
of state under President Buchanan, five reels of which deal 
with the Civil War period; and twenty-three reels of the papers 
of United States Senator Lyman Trumbull. The originals of 
these collections are in the Library of Congress. 

Three reels of microfilm from the National Archives in- 
clude treaties, telegrams, and proclamations of Lincoln’s White 
House years. Microfilm of the account book of Jacob and 
George Gideon, public printers in Washington, shows the 
large number of speeches, his own and others, which Lincoln 
purchased in his first session in Congress, 1847-1848. 

There are photostats of the correspondence in the Hern- 
don-Weik Collection mentioned above, also of Lincoln’s one- 
year service on the board of trustees (1839-1840) of the town 
of Springfield. 

The Historical Library has continued to collect photo- 
stats of Lincoln documents as they have become known, hav- 
ing added over one hundred since the photostatic collection 
of the Abraham Lincoln Association was acquired. 





SANDBURG’S PRIVATE PRINTINGS 


BY ALAN JENKINS 


N THE introduction to his Complete Poems (1950), Carl 

Sandburg, referring to his early writing, mentions “two 
slim books—not worth later reprint.” The reference is to In 
Reckless Ecstasy (1904) and Incidentals (ca. 1905). These 
pocket-size booklets were printed by his former teacher, Pro- 
fessor Philip Green Wright of Lombard College, Galesburg, 
Illinois, on a press in the basement of his home. They have 
paper covers and bear the imprint of The Asgard Press. In 
Reckless Ecstasy has thirty-nine buff-colored pages fastened 
with ribbon. The bulk of its writing is prose; there are 
eighteen poems, about half in free verse. The author dedi- 
cates his “endeavors at self-expression” to his mother in a 
tender tribute. Incidentals, similarly printed and bound, con- 
sists of thirty-two pages of philosophical jottings, with a pic- 
ture of Atropos, drawn by Alton Packard, platform cartoonist, 
on the cover. In 1904 Wright also printed and bound for 
Sandburg a pocket-size four-page essay called The Plaint of a 
Rose. 

These three booklets are now rare, a copy of In Reckless 
Ecstasy selling in the summer of 1952 for $500. A copy of each, 
owned by the Carl Sandburg Association, is kept in the memo- 
rial birthplace in Galesburg. 


Alan Jenkins, former minister of the Central Congregational 
Church, Galesburg, Illinois, is now located in Royal Oak, Michigan. 
He presided at the homecoming celebration honoring Carl Sandburg 
which was hela in Galesburg on January 9, 1953. He is writing a 
biography of the Lincoln author, poet and folk-singer. 
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Sandburg’s juvenilia are full of the bubbling self-aware- 
ness of youth (in 1904 he was twenty-six) ; “I” rules the noun- 
roost. Here and there his expressions of self-belief and life- 
intent are somewhat theatrical, Hubbard-style. But there is 
also self-questioning, the ability to reflect that “It may be I 
will some day look back on these incidentals as youthful im- 
pertinences.” And there are numerous reflections, simply and 
forcefully phrased, that are as good keys to Sandburg now as 
then. Witness these in Incidentals: 

... to get anywhere in art or business or science you have to experiment 
and be willing to shake hands with a mistake once a week... . 

There are ten men in me and I do not know or understand one of them. 

[See the poem “Wilderness” in Cornhuskers.} 

In In Reckless Ecstasy young Sandburg unfurled banners 

which he has continued to march under— 


Give me a stout heart to face entrenched error, and a tender feeling for 
all the despised, rejected, and forsaken of mankind. 


Make me a good mixer among people, one who always passes along the 


Good Word. 


May the potencies of song and laughter abide with me forever. 


All three private printings reflect a rapidly maturing social 
likewise class) consciousness. The main piece here is an essay 
called “Millville” in In Reckless Ecstasy. In the glass-making 
industry of Millville, New Jersey, the roving Sandburg found 
“carryin’-in boys,” average age about fourteen, cruelly ex- 


” 
. 


ploited. He pictured them as “grimy, wiry, scrawny, stunted 
He noted that “Millville by night would have delighted Whis- 
tler who loved gloom and mist and wild shadows.” But it was 
the human tragedy that struck home with Sandburg. His glass- 
town essay points to his political activity in later years as an 
organizer for the Social-Democratic Party and then as a “New 
Deal”’ independent; it foreshadows the deep concern for social 
and economic reform that pulsates through The People, Yes 


(1936). 
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The life-shaping power of circumstance, implied in the 
“Millville” sketch, is the message of The Plaint of a Rose. 
In this brief prose piece Sandburg tells of a rose that withers 
and dies because its bush has been deprived of adequate sun 
and moisture by a neighboring plant. The dying rose says to 

a sister flower on the other bush: 
“The forces that would have 
impelled me upward were rob- 
bed by the forces that lifted you 
where you are.” 

However, implied Sand- 
burg in Incidentals, it is possible 
for man to rise above the plant 
level; he is not necessarily bound 
by environmental factors. Man 
has the capacity to effect change 
in his world, starting with him- 
self. “Only dead men are satis- 
fied,’ wrote Sandburg, “live 
men are rebels, at work chang- 
ing things from the old to the 
new.” A chief instrument of 
change is the spoken or written 

CARL SANDBURG IN 1901 word. “Books and pamphlets 
(From photograph owned are the methods of civilization,’ 
by Alan Jenkins) 4 
he stated hopefully (having also 
written “Life is more vast and strange than anything written 
about it—words are only incidentals!’’), then added ‘Let us 
spill more ink and less blood!” 

Among Sandburg’s published prayers (there are at least 
six, the best known being ‘Prayers of Steel” in Cornhuskers) 

“Prayer for Everyday” in Incidentals is notable for its graphic, 
realistic phrasing of the kind of naturalistic monism which 
young Sandburg, probably influenced by Emerson, Whitman 
and Elbert Hubbard, had come to accept: 
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O Thou great Spirit of Truth! whose filaments pervade and interfuse 
all things. Thou whose energy v‘.rates in passing trolley-car and far-swung 
planet, Thou art neither of the East nor West nor North nor South. Thou 
art here and everywhere, in all times and all places. 

The hot-house rose belongs to Thee and the back-yard cabbage is also 
Thine. From Thy hands came the blue-bottle flies that buzz on the window- 
pane and by Thy hands took shape sun, moon, star, and the worlds that throb 
and glow in measureless space. Thou art in the pulsations of our brains and 
the desires of our hearts. Across and through the whole scheme of things 
as they are, Thy plan and Jaw is at work. For the simple and common things 
around us, like sunlight and dew and rain and voices and faces, we are thankful. 

To Thee beiong all the children of men. Give them faith and simplicity 
in their dealings with each other. Grant that they look on each other as com- 
rades, ready for Jaughter and love and work and good-will and belief. Amen. 


In both Incidentals and In Reckless Ecstasy there is refer- 
ence to Lincoln. Sandburg wrote in the earlier booklet: ‘The 
capability for good fooling is an attribute of every beloved 
master among men, and in proof history presents no more sub- 
lime and touching instance than Abraham Lincoln.” A like 
tribute, relating humor to poise, appears in Incidentals. This 


fits with other indications that by 1904-1905 Sandburg was well 
along in his deep attachment to the man who, twenty years 
before the poet's birth in Galesburg, had debated with Douglas 
in that prairie town. 

The puerile verses of In Reckless Ecstasy are interesting 
only insofar as they contrast vividly with the authentic poetry 
of the later Sandburg. A moment's comparison of lines like 

“Complacency, how hast thou chained thy thousands!” and 
other In Reckless Ecstasy verses with any random page of 
Chicago Poems shows how astronomically far Sandburg went 
as a poet in one decade. 

Of greater interest both to Sandburg readers and to stu- 
dents of prosody is the fact that in In Reckless Ecstasy the 
author was trying to phrase his conception of poetry. He 
quoted Marie Corelli to the effect that “it is often the case 
that ideas which cannot be stated in direct words may be 
brought home by ‘reckless ecstasies of language.’ He refer- 
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red to Browning, Emerson, Shakespeare, Koheleth and Jesus 
as expert users of such language. These men, he implied, were 
poets, their words sounding depths of life beyond the reach of 
intellect. ‘There are thoughts,” summarized Sandburg, ‘‘be- 
yond the reach of words, and these the seers transmit only by 
lurid splashes of verbiage that cannot be gauged by common 
sense, but must be sought out by the spirit of sublimity in 

Then followed his personal testimony: “‘I try to express 
myself sensibly, but if that fails, I will use the reckless ecstasy.” 
Young Sandburg was, of course, getting at the Whitmanian 
thesis that poetry is a verbal mode of experience-sharing aris- 
ing out of primitive feeling, that it is not the opposite of prose 
(as the two terms are generally understood) but the most 
direct language-transcript of experience possible to man, and 
that the feeling involved may generate forms of expression 
that defy logic, including the logic of conventional verse struc- 
ture. Many years later in the thirty-eight cryptic ‘Definitions 


of Poetry” in Good Morning, America (1926), Sandburg rang 
the metaphorical changes on the view of poetry suggested in 
In Reckless Ecstasy: 


Poetry is the journal of a sea animal living on land, wanting to fly in 
the air. 

Poetry is a sliver of the moon lost in the belly of a golden frog. 

Poetry is the opening and closing of a door, leaving those who look 
through to guess about what is seen during a moment. 

Poetry is the achievemen: of the synthesis of hyacinths and biscuits. 


For Sandburg poetry is man’s ancient, valiant attempt to 
express the inexpressible, to hold up a broken mirror to fact 
as registered in feeling. 

In a foreword to In Reckless Ecstasy Professor Wright 
recalled his 1898 impressions of Sandburg as an entering stu- 
dent. “I do not remember that at that time,” wrote Wright, 
“there was anything particularly distinguished in his appear- 
ance; anything, that is, to suggest incipient genius. He looked 
like one of the ‘proletariat’ rather than one of the ‘intellectuals’ 
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» Just a rough- featured, healthy 7) possessed of in- 


domitable energy and buoyancy of spirit.”” Moralized Wright: 

“But it is just these rough-featured boys whose faces take on 
with the years the impress of that indefinable quality we call 
character. 1 suppose the ‘god within’ can achieve more last- 
ing results with granite and bronze than with clay and putty.” 
“He had seen,” continued Wright, “a good deal of the world; 
some of it, I believe, from the underside of box-cars, travel- 
ling via the Gorky line to literary fame.” Concerning the pieces 
which he, as editor-printer, had selected for this first Sand- 
burg booklet, Wright declared; “To me there is in them 
something of the quality of a Norse saga: inchoate force and 
virility, unconscious kinship of the soul with all that 1s beauti- 
ful and terrible in nature, and above all the delightful bloom 
and freshness and spontaneous enthusiasm of expression of 
one who is witnessing the sunrise for the first time.” 

The literary strength and promise of Sandburg’s juvenilia 
is in the prose. Often firm, always vigorous and colorful, its 
rhythms are more pleasing than are those of the poems. In 
a word, Sandburg’s early prose is more poetic than his early 
verse. Moreover the diction of the prose is less mannered, 
words like “meseems’’ and “‘ere’’ clogging (at least to the 
modern ear) some of the verses. Sandburg had yet to make 
up his mind fully to do away with rhyme, had yet to find him- 
self as a poet. 

Sandburg’s private printings show an ambitious, idealistic 
nature, a questing, reflective mind, and a social consciousness 
readied for quick, explosive protest. There are flashes of in- 
cisive writing. Wrote Browning in The Ring and the Book 
(Section 1, lines 768-69) : 

A spirit laughs and leaps through every limb, 

And lights my eye, and lifts me by the hair. 
His juvenilia reveal that some laughing, leaping spirit was 
lighting the eye and lifting by his black hair young Carl 
Sandburg. 





BEGINNING OF 
THE ROCK ISLAND LINES 


BY DWIGHT L. AGNEW 


OCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS, and Davenport, Iowa, are 

situated opposite each other at the foot of the upper 
rapids of the Mississippi River. In 1845 products of indus- 
try were shipped largely by way of New Orleans, and needed 
supplies came by way of the Mississippi. To these towns this 
dependence on the river was unsatisfactory in many ways: 
by early December the hard freezes came and from then until 
April the channel was likely to be choked with ice; during 
the next four months the river was navigable, but the arrival 
of cargo was still uncertain; then from August to December 
the river was so low that the ‘““Lower Rapids,” extending from 
Montrose to Keokuk, below Rock Island, were a hazard. In 
October, 1853, an editor of the Chicago Democratic Press 
wrote from Rock Island: 

There is at present a small steamer running between the upper and lower 
rapids, leaving each place every other day. Passengers going down or coming 
up on her, are taken around the lower rapids in carriages and wagons. 
Indeed, during seasons of extreme low water, almost all the merchandise 
brought up, and produce taken down, is either “lightered” over the rapids in 
scows and barges, or carted around by teams.’ 


' {John L. Scripps}, Rock Island and Its Surroundings in 1853 (Chicago, 1854), 4. 


ae 


The name of the author of this pamphlet is not given but presumably it was Scripps, 
founder of the Democratic Press in 1852. His visit to Rock Island in 1853 is men- 
tioned in several issues of the Davenport Gazette. 


Dwight L. Agnew is head of the department of social science 
at The Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin. He is a graduate of 
the University of lowa where he was awarded his Ph.D. 
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A citizen of Davenport wrote that the ‘“Mails were infrequent 
and vexatious in their arrivals.” 

With these things in mind the more ambitious citizens of 
Rock Island and Davenport began to talk of railroads and to 
plan for their early appearance. Ambrose C. Fulton of Daven- 
port recalled a meeting in a frame schoolhouse in 1845 in 
which he foretold that persons present would live to see the 
Atlantic and Pacific railroad." At Colonel George Davenport's 
home on the island of Rock Island a meeting was held in June, 
1845, at which were present several men who were to be in- 
strumental in building the first section of the Rock Island 
Lines. From Davenport came Fulton, Judge James Grant and 
Ebenezer Cook; from Rock Island, Lemuel Andrews and P. A. 
Whittaker; from Joliet, Nelson D. Elwood; and from Moline, 
Charles Atkinson. Advantages of the route proposed from 
Rock Island to the Illinois River were discussed and proposals 
made.* On October 30, 1845, the Davenport Gazette an- 
nounced a meeting on internal improvements to be held in 
Rock Island. The editor urged the citizens to forward the 
cause of the proposed railroad, projected to cross at Daven- 
port on a “line which nature has drawn and the track which 
nature has graded.” 

More than a year elapsed before evidence of something 
besides talk appeared. On January 7, 1847, the Davenport 
Gazette reported a meeting at Rock Island for the “purpose 
of taking into consideration the propriety of petitioning the 
Legislature of Illinois, now in session, for the grant of a 
charter authorizing a company to construct a railroad from 
that place to intersect with the Illinois and Michigan canal.” 
Prominent citizens of Davenport met in that city on January 
30 and February 2 to deliberate on the possibilities of a 


2 Franc B. Wilkie, Davenport Past and Present (Davenport, Iowa, 1858), 108. 
8’ Ambrose C. Fulton, A Portion of Life's Voyage (Davenport, Iowa, 1902), 17. 
4Frank J. Nevins, Seventy Years of Service: From Grant to Gorman (Chicago, 


1922), 5. 
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Pacific railroad project, and Iowa Citians were similarly 
engaged.” 

Hopes of the railroad promoters were partially realized 
in a charter granted by the General Assembly of Illinois. 
Entitled ‘An Act to incorporate the Rock Island and La Salle 
Railroad company,” the charter permitted the formation of a 
corporation to build a railroad from Rock Island to the termi- 
nation of the Illinois and Michigan Canal. The capital stock, 
to be issued in one hundred dollar shares, was to total $300,000, 
an amount which might be increased later to a sum not to 
exceed $1,000,000. Commissioners were appointed to receive 
subscriptions, books for which were to be opened within twelve 
months. After the requisite amount of stock had been sub- 
scribed, the commissioners were to provide for the election 
of nine directors.’ 

Nearly everyone in the area to be affected by the proposed 
railroad was in favor of its construction, but there were few 
who were both able and willing to subscribe. The task of 
selling the idea fell to the lot of the few men most interested. 
The Davenport Gazette of March 4, 1847, pointed out that the 
railroad would add twenty cents a bushel to the price of wheat 
and would increase the value of real estate by one hundred 
per cent. “Let our Motto be agitate, agitate, agitate, until the 
object is accomplished.” Fulton recalls that in 1849 or 1850 
he made a trip to Chicago where he was directed to “Long 
John” Wentworth as one who might be interested. Fulton 
reported him as saying: “Tut, tut, young man, you must be 
insane! a railroad west would not pay for the grease for the 
wheels.” Disgusted with Chicago, Fulton “departed from 
the then muddy town, without even a symptom of encourage- 
ment.””” Back in Davenport and the neighboring towns, he 
had better response—but only after holding numerous meet- 

5 Davenport Gazette, Feb. 4, 1847. 
© Private Laws of Illinois, 1847, pp. 139-41. 


7 Fulton, Life's Voyage, 21. Wentworth was interested financially in the Galena 
and Chicago Union Railroad. 
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ings, writing articles for the Gazette, and in general doing 
exactly: what the latter had advised: agitating. 

Books were opened at various places along the line of 
the proposed railroad on January 22, 1848. In anticipation 
the Ottawa Free Trader of January 14 expressed the opinion 
that the proposed line would “be the thoroughfare for the 
trade of lowa and indeed the whole upper Mississippi country 
with the east.” There was no great rush to subscribe. Dele- 
gates from various counties met on March 21, 1850, to report 
on the sale of stock. The 2,263 shares sold fell far short of the 
3,000 necessary to make up the $300,000 required.” However, 
by November 12 the requisite number had been taken. At a 
meeting of the stockholders in Cambridge, Henry County, IIli- 
nois, the books revealed that Rock Island County had sub- 
scribed $75,800, Bureau County $50,400, Henry County 
$20,000, La Salle County $25,000, and Scott County (Iowa) 
$128,300. Directors were elected and took over control of the 
company from the commissioners." 

A few days later the directors elected officers and adopted 
by-laws. Officers and directors had been selected from the 
counties along the line. Energetic men such as James Grant, 
Ebenezer Cook, Napoleon B. Buford and J. W. Allen were 
chosen. It is unlikely that these men, with limited resources, 
could successfully carry through the project, but eastern cap- 
ital could hardly be persuaded to contribute unless the pro- 
posed line were extended to Chicago and a connection made 
with lines from the east. Up to 1850 the idea of an extended 
railroad line to operate independently of water routes was 
only slowly taking shape. Railroads connected centers of popu- 
lation or one kind of water transportation to another. They 
were built to supplement means of water transportation, not 
to supplant them. Any extended line was a combination of 
local lines, not an integrated system. Strong canal interests 


8 [bid., 21. 
® Chicago Daily Democrat, Nov. 20, 1850; Nevins, Seventy Years, 7. 
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naturally opposed any rival system which might act independ- 
ently, and faith and capital were both lacking on the part of 
the railroads. 

The proposal for the Rock Island and La Salle Railroad 
was not at first opposed by the Illinois and Michigan Canal 
interests. On the contrary, such a railroad would act as a 
feeder for the canal. Tying in at the juncture of the canal 
and the head of navigation on the Illinois River it would draw 
the produce of western Illinois and Iowa to Chicago by way 
of the canal. But now came a proposal to extend the railroad 
to Chicago. The canal interests bitterly opposed such a plan, 
for a railroad to Chicago from La Salle would closely parallel 
the canal and would therefore be a direct competitor. 

The directors of the Rock Island and La Salle Railroad, 
at their first meeting in November, 1850, petitioned the IIli- 
nois legislature for an extension to Chicago.” The struggle in 
the Assembly for the new charter was led by Senator William 
Reddick of Ottawa. Success came—but at considerable cost. 
The charter granted early in 1851 contained provisions rep- 
resenting concessions to the canal interests that would have 
crippled the railroad from the start. Recognizing this, the 
canal and railroad interests opposed to the Rock Island road 
permitted passage of the charter. 

While the bill was under debate in the legislature, towns 
along the canal feared that the railroad might be forced to 
construct its line at some distance from the canal. The citizens 
of Morris passed a resolution advocating that the railroad be 
built near the canal, “not eight or ten miles from it.’ It was 
pointed out that the canal was ice-bound in winter and that it 
was useless anyway when a break occurred, as had recently been 
the case.” 

The bill provided that the Chicago and Rock Island Rail- 
road was to be continued to Chicago by way of Ottawa and 


10 [bid. 
11 Ottawa Free Trader, Feb. 8, 1851. 
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Joliet. Capital could be increased not to exceed three million 
dollars. The number of directors was increased from nine to 
thirteen. After an additional subscription of stock to the 
amount of $300,000 had been made, a new board was to be 
elected. Assets of the old corporation were to be transferred to 
the new. 

The railroad was to pay the trustees of the canal “upon 
all freight transported upon said railroad, the same rates of 
toll that are now or hereafter shall be fixed upon like articles 
of freight carried through the canal.” This meant that the 
railroad would have to charge higher rates than the canal to 
make any profit. The stringency of the provision was some- 
what alleviated by certain conditions: (1) the railroad would 
not have to pay on livestock shipments; (2) payments were 
to be made only while the canal was opcn to navigation; 
(3) freight was to be free from tolls if it came from or was 
destined for a point beyond a line “twenty miles west of the 
southern termination of the canal’; (4) tolls were to cease 
as soon as the indebtedness on the canal had been paid; and 
(5) taxes on railroad property were to be paid out of the tolls 
paid to the canal fund." 

A conditional clause of the charter unexpectedly gave the 
railroad a loophole by which payment to the canal was avoided. 
Since the railroad was to parallel the canal, it was provided 
that the canal trustees were to grant to the railroad company 
right of way through canal lands. If the trustees refused te 
comply betore the first Monday in June after passage of the 
act, the railroad company could build without any restrictions 
in relation to tolls. The canal trustees thought they saw in 
these provisions me means of completely obstructing the rail- 
road. They were given—what was for them—unfortunate 
legal advice to the effect that the right of eminent domain 
was inapplicable to land already granted for public use. In 
other words, they were advised that if right of way were re- 


12 Private Laws of Illinois, 1851, pp. 47-49. 
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fused the railroad, the latter would have to build its line 
outside the canal right of way or not build at all. At the 
expiration of the time in which the canal was to grant the 
right of way, the railroad company instituted successful con- 
demnation proceedings, and the courts refused the canal an 
injunction restraining the construction through canal lands." 
The canal’s refusal to grant a right of way annulled the toll 
provisions of the act, and the railroad company was thus re- 
lieved of conditions which might well have strangled it in 
infancy. 

The charter of the new Chicago and Rock Island Rail- 
road was approved on February 7, 1851, and the directors of 
the old company promptly notified the stockholders that an 
election for the thirteen directors of the new company was to 
be held on April 8 at Peru, Illinois."* Then began another pro- 
motion campaign for the sale of the additional authorized 
stock. Judge Grant, the president of the old company, visited 
towns along the proposed line, and public meetings were held 
to enlist interest and subscriptions. Securing money support 
was easier now. A road with an eastern terminus in the rapidly 
growing city of Chicago had a better chance for success. Then, 
too, ambitious towns along the proposed route expected to 
reap a harvest of increased business. The Jol/et Signal of 
March 4, 1851, in announcing the coming subscription cam- 
paign, urged: 

The people of this county should subscribe liberally to a work, which 
would prove of such vast advantage to them as this road. That it would 
become one of the most important thoroughfares in the Union, may be 
inferred from the fact that it would be the only direct route of communica- 
tion between the “father of waters” and the eastern cities. Those owning 
property anywhere in the vicinity of the line have a two-fold object to induce 
them to subscribe—an increase in the value of their property by the con- 
struction of the road and a sure prospect of receiving a profitable percentage 
on the money invested. The shares are low, and every one who can spare 


the means should become a stockholder. We learn that $50,000 of stock 


13 James W. Putnam, The I/linois and Michigan Canal (Chicago, 1918), 110. 
14 Joliet Signal, March 25, 1851. 
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have already been taken at Ottawa, and we trust that our town will not be 
out done. A better charter could not have been asked of our legislature. 

At the Will County courthouse in Joliet on February 27, 
Judge Grant addressed a meeting, setting forth ‘the feasibility 
and profitableness of the route, enforcing with clearness and 
lucid argument the necessity of speedy and energetic action 
of the citizens along the route to insure its early completion.” 
He pointed out the importance of the railroad as a connecting 
link in the line of railroads from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Mississippi River. Joel A. Matteson, instrumental in securing 
an amendment to the original charter and builder of much of 
the line from Chicago to Joliet, was appointed head of a com- 
mittee to solicit subscriptions." 

Meanwhile Peru, farther west on the proposed route, ex- 
pressed enthusiasm. “This road gains daily in public estima- 
tion. Its utility, feasibility, practicability . . . are becoming 


more and more apparent. It is the line that the eye would 
trace on the map as the railroad thoroughfare between the 


9916 


Mississippi and the lakes—between the east and the west. 
The new board of directors was elected and plans were soon 
under way for surveys and actual construction. As was cus- 
tomary, directors were chosen from as many points on the 
route as was possible. In commenting on the new board the 
Joliet Signal of April 15 hailed with satisfaction the election 
of a local businessman: 

Our fellow-townsman, N. D. Elwood, Esq., has been chosen one of the 
Directors, and also Secretary of the Board. A first rate selection. Mr. Elwood's 
thorough business habits and qualifications render him a fit person for the 
station assigned him. Besides, being a large property holder here, while he 
will faithfully discharge his duty to the Comipany, he will watch over the 
interests of this town. 

Late in June the directors met in Chicago to discuss con- 
struction contracts. Convinced that local capital would be 


18 [hid., March 4, 1851. 
16 [hid,, March 25, 1851, quoting Peru Telegraph. 
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insufficient to finance the venture they invited representatives 
of eastern capital to present their estimates. They did so on 
the first part of the line from Chicago to Peru where surveys 
had been completed. Floods and bad weather had held up 
surveys from Peru to Rock Island so that estimates could not 
be accepted for the entire route, but the executive committee 
was to meet at Rome, New York, on August 10 to consider 
bids.’ ‘Public opinion is becoming more and more inlisted 
in favor of the Rock Island and Chicago Railroad,” said the 
Joliet Signal on June 17. ‘Capitalists at the East are aware of 
the importance of this road, and there is no question that the 
means will be forthcoming to speed its early completion.” 

Engineers were “busily engaged in preparing plans and 
estimates” during August.” In September news came by tele- 
graph that a contract had been signed with Henry Farnam and 
Joseph Sheffield for construction of the whole line. “All 
doubts in regard to the prosecution and completion of this 
important thoroughfare are now removed,” said the Signal of 
September 6. “The men who have taken the contract are heavy 
capitalists, and the work will not lag for the want of means.” 

In December, the stockholders of the new road, now 
bright with prospects, met at the Tremont House on the 
corner of Dearborn and South Water streets, Chicago, to elect 
officers and directors. The list of men selected reveals a wide 
geographical range of interest in the new project. With the 
East furnishing the greater share of the capital, it was not 
surprising that the new president was John B. Jervis of New 
York. Isaac Cook, prominent in Chicago politics, was elected 
director and assistant treasurer. Detroit was represented by 
Edwin C. Litchfield, and Springfield, Massachusetts, by George 
Bliss. Most of the officers and directors, however, were from 
along the line of the railroad—from Joliet, Peru, Indiantown, 
Moline, Rock Island and Davenport." Grant of Davenport, 
; 17 Tbid., July 8, 1851, quoting La Salle County Democrat. 

18 [bid., Aug. 12, 1851. 


19 Nevins, Seventy Years, 8. Indiantown is now Tiskilwa. 
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president under the old charter, was now involved in politics 
(the next year he was elected to the Iowa legislature) and be- 
came vice-president of the company.” 

The most sanguine railroad promoter would hardly have 
ventured to predict that three years from the time a charter 
was approved for the Chicago and Rock Island Railroad, rails 
would be laid from Chicago one hundred and eighty miles 
west to the bank of the Mississippi River. The railroad build- 
ing of the two previous decades gave no promise that such a 
feat was possible. That the job was accomplished was due to 
the energy, persistence and ability of two men willing to take 
a big risk-—Sheffield and Farnam. They gambled four and 
a half million dollars on a project in the undeveloped West. 

Joseph E. Sheffield was a Connecticut Yankee who had 
been lured south by a promise of better business opportuni- 
ties. He settled in Mobile, Alabama, and entered the cotton 
trade, later turning to banking: and by the time he moved back 
to New Haven, Connecticut, in 1835, he was a wealthy man.” 

In New Haven, Sheffield turned his energies and his 
wealth to the development of inland transportation. He built 
the Farmington Canal and a parallel railroad. Then he be- 
came interested in a projected railroad which was to extend 
from New Haven to New York. On these eastern enterprises 
he lost money, but he by no means lost faith in railroad de- 
velopment. He had bought a large farm—the Clybourne farm 
—near Chicago, and in 1850 he visited the West in company 
with Farnam.” 

In 1821, while Sheffield was making money in Mobile, 
Herry Farnam was applying for a job on a surveying crew at 
work on a section of che Erie Canal west of Rochester, New 
York. The position of camp cook was open and Farnam ac- 
cepted. Opportunity came quickly; he moved rapidly from 

2° Benjamin F. Gue, History of lowa (New York, 1903), IV: 107-8 


21 Dictionary of Ame rican Biography. 
_ #2 Henry W. Farnam, “Joseph Earl Sheffield,” Papers of the New Haven Colony 
Historical Society, VII (New Haven, 1908), 70-78. 
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cook to rodman to assistant engineer.”’ By the time Sheffield 
came back to New Haven, Farnam had gained experience in 
canal and railroad engineering. The two men were associated in 
the Farmington project in which Sheffield invested much 
money and Farnam much anxiety.” 

William B. Ogden, president of the Galena and Chicago 
Union when that railroad made its initial run, was prominent 
in railway enterprises in Illinois in the mid-century. Hoping 
to interest eastern capital in his project, Ogden invited Farnam 
to Chicago for a visit.“ At Ogden’s home Farnam met Judge 
Grant and several other men who were engaged in enlisting 
sufficient capital to start their railroad project from Rock Island 
to La Salle.” Farnam looked over the proposed route. Im- 
pressed by its possibilities he persuaded Shefhield to accompany 
him on another reconnaissance.*’ In October, 1850, they trav- 
eled to Rock Island, the terminus of a railroad which had 
existed for more than three years only in the minds of its 
promoters. Sheffield and Farnam were interested, but they 
felt that the enterprise would hardly be worth the investment 
unless the charter could be changed to designate Chicago as 
the eastern terminus. If this were done, they agreed to con- 
tract for the construction.” Apparently as a result of this 
visit the directors of the Rock Island and La Salle petitioned 
the legislature for their new charter. 

Chicago was buzzing with talk of railroad projects in 
1850. Two railroads were poised in southwestern Michigan 
ready to round the curve of Lake Michigan through northern 
Indiana to C hicago. Each, however, sought a monopoly of 
the prospective traffic with the East and by obstructive tactics 
in the legislatures of Illinois and Indiana and in the city 


28 Henry W. Farnam, Memoir of Henry Farnam (New Haven, Conn., 1889), 
15-16. 

24 Farnam, “Joseph Earl Sheffield,” 76-78. 

25 Memoir of Henry Farnam, 35. 

26 Nevins, Seventy Years, 7. 

27 Memoir of Henry Farnam, 36. 

28 Farnam, “Joseph Earl Sheffield,” 78 
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council of Chicago prevented for some time the realization 
of the hopes of the other. The Michigan Central with its 
western terminus at New Buffalo, Michigan, was offering 
service twice daily from Chicago to the East—by steamer to 
New Buffalo, rail to Detroit, steamer to Buftalo, New York, 
and finally by rail to Albany.” The same men interested in 
tne Michigan Central had heavy interests in the Galena and 
Chicago Union. Their cause was argued in the Illinois legis- 
lature by Philip Maxwell and Thomas Dyer, and was brought 
before the public in the columns of Long John Wentworth’s 
Chicago Democrat.” The Michigan Southern project was sup- 
ported by an equally strong group which had a right of way 
across Indiana. Neither road would permit the other to obtain 
a right of way across Illinois to Chicago.” 

In this impasse the two roads made agreements with lines 
which already had charters for railroads in Illinois. In each 
case the arrangement was made easy by the fact that the Mich- 
igan Central was also tied up financially with the Illinois Cen- 
tral, and the Michigan Southern was supported by some of 
the same men who were back of the Chicago and Rock Island 
project. In the latter case George Bliss of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, Edwin C. Litchfield of Detroit, and John Stryker of 
New York, were financially concerned in both enterprises. 
John B. Jervis, soon to be president of the Chicago and Rock 
Island, was chief engineer of the Michigan Southern. Norman 
B. Judd, then in the Illinois Senate, was soon to be chief of 
counsel for the Chicago and Rock Island.”* 

In 1850 the Michigan Southern was one hundred and 
seventy-seven miles from Chicago and its financial condition 
was not such as to promise an early,completion. In December, 
Jervis wrote to Farnam offering him the position of superin- 


°° Fayette B. Shaw, “Transportation in the Development of Joliet and Will 
County,” Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, XXX (April, 1937), 119-20. 

80 Bessie L. Pierce, A History of Chicago (New York, 1940), Il: 55-56. 

81 Shaw, “Transportation in the Development of Joliet,” 120. 

82 Pierce, History of Chicago, 1: 56-57. 
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tendent of the portion of the road already in operation. Farnam 
declined but suggested they talk the matter over when Jervis 
came to New York. ‘“The upshot of their conversation, when 
they met,” wrote Henry W. Farnam, ‘‘seems to have been that 
my father, while declining to superintend the part of the 
road that was then built, said that he was quite willing to 
build that portion which was yet unfinished, and furnish the 
capital for doing it.“* Farnam and Sheffield had in mind a 
connection between the Michigan Southern and the Rock 
Island. Thus the two men built the first line of railroad to 
enter Chicago from the East. Before the line was completed 
in February, 1852, Sheffield and Farnam had begun fulfilling 
their contract with the Chicago and Rock Island. The tracks 
of the latter were built rapidly out of Chicago. By the terms 
of its charter, the Rock Island was forbidden to build “a 
branch or branches from their road to any point east of it, for 
the purpose of connecting with railroads that now are or may 
be built in the state of Indiana, between the termination of 
the Illinois and Michigan canal, at the Illinois river, and the 
city of Chicago.” 

The Michigan Southern could not as yet obtain a right of 
way through IIlinois, but in June, 1851, under the name of the 
Michigan Southern and Indiana Northern it signed a contract 
with the Rock Island by which the former entered Chicago 
under the latter’s charter, with complete commercial connec- 
tions.*’ Late that summer the Michigan Southern obtained an 
injunction to keep the Michigan Central from building across 
Indiana, and thus delayed its construction. By using the Rock 
Island tracks the Southern sent its first train into Chicago on 
February 20, 1852, three months ahead of its rival.” 

The struggle between the railroad factions was viewed 
with alarm by towns along the proposed route of the Chicago 

8% Memoir of Henry Farnam, 37-38. 
34 Private Laws of Illinois, 1851, p. 50. 


45 Shaw, “Transportation in the Development of Joliet,” 120. 
36 Pierce. History of Chicago, 1: 57. 
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and Rock Island. The Joliet Signal of March 11, 1851 stated: 


It is a fact well known to many citizens of this place, that certain 
capitalists of Chicago have rather “thrown cold water” on the project of 
connecting Joliet with that city by means of a Railroad. They intimate that 
the canal is all sufficient for our purposes, and that the people here should be 
content with what they already have. 

Now, we feel warranted in assuring these Chicago gentlemen, that 
Joliet is to have the advantage of a Railroad without their aid. Our citizens 
are moving in the matter, and we have reason to believe will subscribe 
liberally to bring so desirable an object about. 


Later, the Joliet paper remarked about the hostility of Chicago 
newspapers toward the Chicago and Rock Island project. 
Wentworth’s paper in particular was criticized. The Demo- 
crat was lined up with the Galena and Chicago Union and 
the Aurora branch projected to continue south: 

The fact is, that the entire tirade is kept up to prevent Eastern capitalists 

from investing means in this road, and if possible to induce them to sub- 
scribe to the stock of the zigzag route by Chicago and Aurora.** 
Not all the Chicago papers were hostile. In June, 1851, the 
Ottawa Free Trader remarked that those newspapers were 
letting up on their opposition.” The Rock Island Argus, in 
commenting on arrangements made by agents of the Rock 
Island, said, “This is a road in which our citizens should take 
pride, and do all they can to aid and advance; it opens to us 
a rich, fertile country, and will pour into our lap an immense 
amount of produce of every variety.” 

The much-maligned Democrat on May 31 had denied 
that it was unfriendly to the Rock Island Road: 

There is no community so deeply interested in having an immediate 
connection. opened to Rock Island as Chicago. The same may also be said 
of Joliet, Ottawa, Peru, etc., etc. As a citizen of Chicago and as an editor of a 
paper deriving its support mainly from Chicago, we cannot but be alive to 
every thing that touches its interests in any way. And we deny that its 
interests are antagonist to those of any other place in Illinois. 


‘7 Jolret Signal, May 13, 1851. 
88 [hid., June 10, 1851, quoting Ottawa Free Trader. 
89 [bid., July 1, 1851, quoting Rock Island Argus. 
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There followed in the same issue a defense of the position 
taken by the paper in advocating that the proposed Rock Island 
road be started from the western end. The argument was 
long but likely did little to convince Joliet and Ottawa people 
that the Democrat was not obstructing their favorite project. 

The contract which Sheffield and Farnam signed with the 
Chicago and Rock Island company called for rather extensive 
resources. The initial amount of $3,967,668 put the cost per 
mile at about $22,000. For prairie mileage this figure was 
high. The contractors, however, in addition to constructing 
the road and laying track, were responsible for building sta- 
tions, roundhouses and machine shops, and furnishing the 
rolling stock. The latter was to consist of eight 16-ton loco- 
motives, ten 18-ton locomotives, twelve passenger cars, one 
hundred and fifty freight cars, one hundred platform cars, 
fifty gravel cars and eight handcars."’ 

For all this outlay the contractors received only about 
one-eighth of their pay in cash—a half million dollars in 
$25,000 installments. Two million dollars was to be paid in 
seven per cent first mortgage bonds, and the remainder of 
$1,487,688 was to be turned over to the contractors in the 
form of ten per cent interest-bearing stock certificates payable 
in stock on the completion of the road. The only items of ex- 
pense borne directly by the company were such incidentals as 
right of way, station grounds and part of the fencing.” 

Sheffield assumed sole financial responsibility while Far- 
nam spent most of his time in the West in personal charge 
of the engineering and construction. Farnam’s work kept 
him constantly on the road—now in New York, now in Chi- 
cago, but more often at the end of track. There he pushed 
lax subcontractors, encouraged faith in the road, and made 
estimates of materials needed. Sheffield, at the eastern office, 

40 George B. McDonald, A Brief History of the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
Railway (Northwestern University Seminars in Economics, Finance and Administra- 


tion, Vol. XXII, no. 11, Evanston, Ill., 1908), 4. 
41 [bid.; Farnam, “Joseph Earl Sheffield,’ Append’«< I: 96. 
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purchased rolling stock, encouraged the sale of Rock Island 
securities, and arranged for the transport of thousands of tons 
of rails from England. On the tenth of every month Farnam 
received from Sheffield the cash to pay subcontractors. On 
the Rock Island contract they split profits equally, the one 
risking his reputation and health in addition to what money 
he had, the other risking the greater share of the money 
involved.** When final settlement was made on the Rock 
Island accounts in 1855, Sheffield wrote to Farnam: 

In closing these accounts of millions between us, it must be a pleasing 
reflection to you, as it is to me, that we have worked together with mutual 
confidence, faith and zeal, and that we amicably close them with the same 
kind feeling, high respect, and confidence with which we commenced, some 
dozen years ago.** 

The contractors sublet sections of the road for grading 
in such quantities as could be handled by local contractors. 
One of the early subcontractors was Joel A. Matteson, a 
prominent businessman and wool manufacturer of Joliet. His 
contract called for grading and laying track from Blue Island 
west a distance of thirty-five miles. Sixty-pound rails were 
brought to Joliet on the canal.** 

Early in 1852 Matteson was held up by bad weather, but 
needed only a few weeks of better working conditions to 
complete the first twenty-six miles of grading. Farther west 
the contractor for the division between the Du Page River 
and Marseilles was “prosecuting the work on his contract with 
vigor.” Near Chicago a contractor from that city, Henry 
Fuller, started work on his section of nine miles on January 29. 
With some two hundred men he commenced laying track 
from the junction where the Rock Island and the Michigan 
Southern and Indiana Northern joined to enter Chicago on 
common. tracks.“ 


4° Thid., 96-98. 

‘’ Memoir of Henry Farnam, 32. 

‘4 Snaw, “Transportation in the Development of Joliet,” 122-23. 
49 Chicago Daily Democrat, Jan. 22, 1852. 

46 Thid., Jan. 29, 1852. 
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Work progressed through the spring and summer to such 
an extent that a year after Sheffield and Farnam took over— 
by September, 1852—the railroad company could say in a 
“Statement of Conditions and Prospects” 

The contractors have re-let the grading and masonry of the road from 
Chicago to Ottawa, 85 miles, and will soon conclude contracts for forty miles 
more, as far as Indiantown. The bridge over Rock River, the heaviest work 
on the whole line, has also been let to subcontractors. Engagements have also 
been made for the iron for the whole road; ten thousand tons, sufficient to 
finish it to Peru, to be delivered in 1852, and the balance the year following. 
The track is already laid as far as the junction with the Indiana road, six 
miles from our depot in Chicago, and about eight hundred men are laboring 
on the line between that point and Ottawa.** 

Soon after this ‘“Statement’’ was issued, the line between 
Chicago and Joliet was completed. Work on the track was 
finished on October 9, and the road was opened to the public 
on October 18."° 

Fortunately, the builders of the Rock Island had guessed 
correctly that the Stephenson gauge would become standard 
for America and had adopted it from the very beginning. 
When the first locomotives for the Rock Island were brought 
from the East, the use of a patent arrangement of variable- 
gauge trucks was necessary to transport them from the fac- 
tory over railroads having different gauges. 

In spite of high duty, and in spite of growing sentiment 
in favor of the use of American iron products, most of the 
iron for the rails of this country was still coming from Eng- 
land. The first rails of the Rock Island road were “manu- 
factured by the Ebbervale Company of London, and were 
brought to New York largely as ballast in empty sailing ves- 
sels. Here they were transferred to smaller boats and brought 
to Chicago by way of the Erie Canal and Great Lakes.’ 

The completion of the Chicago and Rock Island to Joliet 


‘7 “Statement of Conditions and Prospects of the Chicago and Rock Island Rail- 
road,” Sept. 1852, in a John Crerar Library volume having the binder’s title, Chicago 
Rock Island and Pacific Railroad Report. 

48 Shaw, “Transportation in the Development of Joliet,” 123. 

49 Nevins, Seventy Years, 11. 
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was the occasion for the first of many celebrations along the 
line. The train which pulled out of Chicago on the morning 
of October 10, 1852, bore little resemblance to the “Rockets” 
which now pause only momentarily at the Joliet station in 
their dash westward. That early train was pulled, however, 
by an engine called the “Rocket,” and it caused much more 
of a sensation than does any modern streamliner. The locomo- 
tive and its six new coaches gave many citizens their first 
glimpse of the latest mode of travel. Among the children re- 
leased from school for the occasion was a girl of thirteen who 
recalled, some seventy years later, her impression of the first 
train she ever saw. She and her father rode back to Chicago 
to attend a party at the Sherman House. “It seemed like a 
palace to us then, the plush seats, and the varnished woodwork 
seemed the finest things we had ever seen.’’”” 

Indicative of the changing times was the fact that the 
engineer and the conductor on that first train had but recently 
been employed in water transportation. James Lendabarker, 
who piloted the “Rocket,” had been an engineer on one ui 
the lake boats. N. W. Wheeler, the conductor, had been a 
packet captain on the Illinois and Michigan Canal.” An in- 
creasing number of pilots and captains were to desert their 
jobs for posts on the more rapid means of transportation 
which inevitably absorbed the passenger trade. In December, 
the citizens of Joliet were given a free ride to Chicago: 

The number who availed themselves of the liberality of Mr. F. {Farnam} 
was about seven hundred. Though we had not the pleasure of being among 
the number we learn that everything passed off as it should. The day was 
fine and the cars pleasantly arranged, which in connection with the goodly 
attendance of ladies, rendered the occasion joyous and delightful.°” 


Indeed, as the Joliet Signal had predicted, the quiet of the 
valleys was now “broken by the snort of the iron-horse.””” 


50 Joliet Herald-News, Oct. 10, 1922. 
51 Nevins, Seventy Years, 12. 

52 Joliet Signal, Dec. 21, 1852. 

58 Jbid., Sept. 23, 1851. 
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DR. SAMUEL A. MUDD PAPERS 


Several valuable papers associated with Dr. Samuel A. 
Mudd, the physician who set John Wilkes Booth’s broken leg 
during his flight following the assassination of Lincoln, have 
been presented to the Illinois State Historical Library. They 
were a gift of Dr. Karl A. Meyer of Chicago who purchased 
them at the auction of the Oliver R. Barrett collection. 

Dr. Mudd was sentenced to life imprisonment by the 
military commission that tried the Booth conspirators and in 
July, 1865 was sent to Fort Jefferson, Dry Tortugas Island, 
about one hundred miles southwest of the Florida mainland 
in the Gulf of Mexico. There are two letters written by 
the doctor to his wife, Sarah Frances Dyer Mudd (November 
7, 1867 and January 1, 1868), and a letter about the doctor 
from Jeremiah Dyer to his sister, Mrs. Mudd (April 12, 1867). 
Also there is the original of the pardon ef Dr. Mudd signed 
by President Andrew Johnson and Secretary of State William 
H. Seward (February 8, 1869). 

Dr, Muda’s story is told in The Life of Or. Samuel A, 
Mudd written by his daughter Nettie Mudd Monroe (New 
York and Washington, 1906). Her book includes some 150 
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letters, but not the particular ones mentioned above. They 
were published, however, in Carl Sandburg’s Lincoln Collector: 
The Story of the Oliver R. Barrett Lincoln Collection (New 
York, 1949, pp. 285-89). 

The pardon is six pages in length, each page is 103/, by 
151/, inches in size, and it is written in a copyist’s longhand. 


ANDREW JOHNSON, 
President of the United States of America, 
To all to whom these Presents shall come, Greeting: 

Whereas, on the twenty ninth day of June in the year 1865, Dr. Samuel 
A. Mudd was by the judgment of a Military Commission, convened and 
holden at the City of Washington, in part convicted, and in part acquitted, of 
the specification wherein he was inculpated in the charge for the trial of 
which said Military Commission was so convened and held, and which 
specification in its principal allegation against him, was and is in the words 
and figures following, to wit: “And in further prosecution of said conspiracy, 
the said Samuel A. Mudd did, at Washington City, and within the Military 
Department and military lines aforesaid, on or before the sixth day of 
March, A.D. 1865, and on divers other days and times between that day and 
the twentieth day of April, A.D. 1865, advise, encourage, receive, entertain, 
harbor and conceal, aid and assist, the said John Wilkes Booth, David E. 
Herold, Lewis Payne, John H. Surratt, Michael! O’Laughlin, George A. 
Atzerodt, Mary E. Surratt and Samuel Arnold, and their confederates, with 
knowledge of the murderous and traitorous conspiracy aforesaid, and with 
intent to aid, abet, and assist them in the execution thereof, and in escaping 
from justice after the murder of the said Abraham Lincoln, in pursuance of 
said conspiracy in manner aforesaid;” 

And whereas, upon a consideration and examination of the record of 
said trial and conviction and of the evidence given at said trial, I am satisfied 
that the guilt found by the said judgment against the said Samuel A. Mudd 
was of the receiving, entertaining, harboring, and concealing John Wilkes 
Booth and David E. Herold, with the intent to aid, abet and assist them in 
escaping fram justice after the assassination of the late President of the 
United States, and not of any other or greater participation or complicity 
in said abominable crime; 

And whereas, it is represented to me by intelligent and respectable 
members of the medical profession, that the circumstances of the surgical aid 
to the escaping assassin and the imputed concealment of his flight are deserving 
of a lenient construction as within the obligations of professional duty, and 
thus inadequate evidence of a guilty sympathy with the crime or the criminal; 

And whereas, in other respects the evidence, imputing such guilty 
sympathy or purpose of aid in defeat of justice, leaves room for uncertainty 
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as to the true measure and nature of the complicity of the said Samuel A. 
Mudd, in the attempted escape of said assassins; 

And whereas, the sentence imposed by said Military Commission upon 
the said Samuel A Mudd was that he be imprisoned at hard labor for life, 
and the confinement under such sentence was directed to be had in the 
military prison at Dry Tortugas, Florida, and the said prisoner has been 
hitherto, and now is, suffering the infliction of such sentence; 

And whereas, upon occasion of the prevalence of the yellow fever at that 
military station, and the death by that pestilence of the medical officer of the 
Post, the said Samuel A. Mudd devoted himself to the care and the cure of 
the sick, and interposed his courage and his skill to protect the garrison, 
otherwise without adequate medical aid, from peril and alarm, and thus, as 
the officers and men unite in testifying, saved many valuable lives and earned 
the admiration and the gratitude of all who observed or experienced his 
generous and faithful service to humanity; 

And whereas, the surviving families and friends of the Surgeon and 
other officers who were the victims of the pestilence earnestly present their 
dying testimony to the conspicuous merit of Dr. Mudd’s conduct, and their 
own sense of obligation to him and Lieut., Zabriskie and two hundred and 
ninety nine non commissioned officers and privates stationed at the Dry 
Tortugas have united in presenting to my attention the praiseworthy action 
of the prisoner and in petitioning for his pardon; 

And whereas, the Medical Society of Harford County, Maryland, of 
which he was an associate, have petitioned for his pardon, and thirty nine 
members of the Senate and House of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States have also requested his pardon: 

Now, therefore, be it known that I, Andrew Johnson, President of the 
United States of America, in consideration of the premises, divers other 
good and sufficient reasons me thereunto moving, do hereby grant to the 
said Dr. Samuel A. Mudd a full and unconditional pardon. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto signed my name and caused the 
Seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this Eighth day of February, A.D. 
{Seal} 1869, and of the Independence of the United States the Ninety 
third. 
ANDREW JOHNSON 
By the President: 
WILLIAM H. SEWARD, 
SECRETARY OF STATE. 


Another unpublished letter of Dr. Mudd was given to 
the Historical Library in 1949 by George P. Wentworth of 
Pensacola, Florida. Dr. Mudd made an unsuccessful attempt 
to escape soon after his arrival at Fort Jefferson. His pencilled 
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note of apology to the commandant of the fort, Major George 
E. Wentworth, reads: 


TO THE MAJOR COMMANDING 

Sir, 

I acknowledge to having acted contrary to my own judgment & 
honor, in my attempted escape. I assure you it was more from the impulse 
of the moment & with the hope of speedily seeing my disconsolate wife & 
four little infants. Mr. Kelly did not secrete me aboard, but, promised to do so 
only. Before I was detected I had made up my mind to return if I could do 
so without being observed by the guards I am truly ashamed of my conduct, 
& if I am restored again to the freedom of the Fort & former position, no 
cause shall arrise to create your displeasure, & I shall always counsel sub- 
ordination to the ruling authorities. 

By complying or relieving me from my present humble locality—you 
will merit the gratitude of your humble servant, a devoted wife & four dear 
little children. I do not complain of the punishment, but I feel that I have 
abused the kindness & confidence reposed, & would be glad exceedingly to 
comply with any other honorable acquirement [sic], whereby, I may be 
able to wash away, the folly of my weakness. 

TRULY & RESPECTFULLY YRS&c 
SAML. A Mupp 
To MAJ COMMANDING 
SEPT 26TH. 1865 


POSTSCRIPT TO “BLACK CODE” ARTICLE 


A postscript can now be added to Charles M. Segal’s 
article “Lincoln, Benjamin Jonas and the Black Code’ in 
the Autumn issue of this Journal. The original “indenture 
of apprenticeship” paper of John Shelby, the Negro in the 
case, has been found among a group of similar papers recently 
examined at the Illinois State Historical Library. Although 
slavery was prohibited in Illinois at that time the “indenture 
of apprenticeship” agreement was extensively used. 

Under terms of the document dated May 20, 1840, “John 
Shelby a boy of colour aged 9 years on the Oth. day of Febru- 
ary 1840 . . . bound himself apprentice to Virgil Hickox of 

Sangamon county . . to learn the art and mystery of common 
domestic labour.” Midus was a Springfield merchant and 
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one of the organizers of the Chicago & Alton Railroad, which 
he served for a number of years as superintendent. He was 
one of the three founders of Lincoln, Illinois. 

The apprenticeship agreement stated until John Shelby 
attained the ‘‘full age of Twenty one years . . . the said ap- 
prentice his said master well and faithfully shall serve _ his 
lawful secrets and commands keep and obey. Hurt to his said 
master or his he shall not do nor suffer it to be done by others 
if in his power to prevent The goods of his said master he 
shall not embezzle waste or lend without his masters consent 
from the service of his said master he shall not absent himself 
without leave taverns alehouses Tipling shops or houses of 
ill fame he shall not frequent. Matrimony he shall not con- 
tract But in all things he shall well and faithfully demean 
himself towards his said master and all his as becomes an 
obedient faithful apprentice.” 

Hickox agreed to provide ‘good wholesome and suffici- 
ent meat, drink, washing lodging, and apparrel suitable and 
proper for such an apprentice and needful medical attention 
in case of sickness and will cause him to be instructed in the 
best way and most approved manner of common domestic 
labour and will cause him to be taught to Read, and at the 
expiration of his term of service will give unto him a new 
Bible and two new suits of clothes suitable and proper for 
summer and winter wear, and will moreover give unto him 
eighty acres of land or in lieu thereof one hundred dollars 
in cash.” John’s father, Frank Shelby, gave his consent to 
the apprenticeship, and signed (with his mark) the paper 
along with the two principals. 

On the basis of the date in this paper John Shelby was 
twenty-five years old when he ran afoul of the “black code” 
in New Orleans and would have been sold into slavery had he 
not been rescued by Abraham Lincoln and Benjamin F. Jonas. 

The wording used in this apprenticeship paper was simi- 
lar to others drawn up at that time. In the Historical Library 
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are two more involving other members of the Shelby family. 
One is practically identical with John Shelby’s, and the other, 
dated July 5, 1832, omitted mention of the eighty acres of 
land. The usual form also said the apprentice would be 
“taught to Read, write and the groundworks of Arithmetic,” 
but all except the “taught to Read” was deleted. 


LINCOLN FAVORS AN OLD FRIEND 


Lincoln received a letter in January, 1864 from Pierson 
Roll, a friend of his flatboating days, requesting the discharge 
of Joshua Jones, Roll’s son-in-law. The President immediately 
granted the request, turning the letter over he wrote, ‘Let this 
man—Joshua Jones—be discharged.” 

Pierson Roll began farming seven miles northwest of 
Springfield in 1828, his farm lying along the Sangamon River 
opposite the village of Sangamo Town. Here in March, 1831, 
Lincoln, his stepbrother John D. Johnston, and his cousin John 
Hanks came to build a flatboat for Denton Offutt. John E. 
Roll, a cousin of Pierson, a lad of seventeen, made the pegs 
used in the construction. Today the sawmill and every vestige 
of Sangamo Town have disappeared. 

Pierson Roll married Catherine Spencer in 1845, and they 
had thirteen children. The eldest, Margaret A. Roll, was born 
August 17, 1846, and she married Joshua Jones, six years her 
senior, on April 29, 1863. Jones had enrolled at Camp Butler, 
six miles northeast of Springfield, on August 12, 1862; he was 
mustered into service on September 18, as a private in Com- 
pany C, 114th Regiment Illinois Infantry, commanded by 
Captain William A. Mallory. Company C was composed of 
men from Sangamon County and Captain Mallory lived with- 
in sight of Camp Butler. Jones deserted while on a sick fur- 
lough of twenty days granted November 8. The charge of 
desertion was removed by order of President Lincoln and 
Joshua Jones was honorably discharged as a private, to date 
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from November 28, 1862, the date of expiration of his sick 
furlough. Jones recovered from his illness and moved to a 
farm some three miles north of Sangamo Town. 

Roll’s letter with Lincoln’s endorsement discharging 
Joshua Jones was recently acquired by the Illinois State His- 
torical Library: 


At Home January 2lst. /64 

PresiDENT LINCOLN 

SIR 
I sent a letter to you some time since by the Honlb John 
T Stuart’ and he sent the same up to you and knowing full 
well that letters that are sent up in that way never come 
into your sight, now never having applied to you or any 
former President for a favor the one I now ask is this Joshua 
Jones, Enlisted in Captain Mallorys Company 114 Regiment 
and was taken sick soon after remained so all winter and 
after his bodily health got good the disease fell in to his 
eyes and some time about the first of Aprile he married my 
oldest Daughter by my present Wife, and I was advised by 
some of my friends in town to take this course to have him 
discharged from the army and having known you for a 
number of years and I have asked this boon of you knowing 
full well that you will grant my wish by sending his dis- 
charge direct to me, Enpropria Personia, 

PieRsON ROLL 

PresIDENT LINCOLN” 

| Endorsement | 
Let this man—Joshua Jones—be discharged 
Jan. 28, 1864 A. LincoLn 


LINCOLN SPOKE FROM THIS BALCONY 


The house on the front cover of this issue of the Jornal 
was the home of Abraham Lincoln’s friend Dr. William 
Fithian at 116 Gilbert Street, Danville, Illinois. Lincoln stayed 
overnight here on September 21, 1858—three days after the 

1 John T. Stuart, law partner of Lincoln (1837-1841) and a member of the 


Thirty-eighth Congress, had probably taken Roll’s letter when he went to Washington 
for the opening of the session on Dec. 7, 1863. 
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Lincoln-Douglas debate at Charleston. He was met at the 
railroad station by a large crowd which formed a procession 
around his open carriage and escorted him to the home. In 
response to loud calls from the crowd Lincoln made a brief, 
impromptu speech from the balcony on the south side of the 
house which can be seen at the left in the picture. 

Lincoln acted as attorney for Dr. Fithian in several cases, 
and while President appointed him provost marshal of the 
then Seventh Congressional District. The doctor also served 
two terms as Illinois state senator and one as a state representa- 
tive. The Fithian home, now owned and occupied by Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph H. Barnhart, was built in the 1830's, according 
to John Drury’s Old Illinois Houses. Mr. Barnhart, a former 
director of the Illinois State Historical Society, is preparing an 
article on Dr. Fithian and his house for publication. 


NEW EDITION OF “HOME” BOOK 


Through Lincoln’s Door by Virginia Stuart Brown, cus- 
todian of the Lincoln Home in Springfield (1924-1953), has 
been revised. Corrections have been made and new material 
added—including two fine sketches of Mary and Abraham 
Lincoln. It is a delightful little seventy-nine-page book with 
its thirty-six drawings by the author and a dozen other 
illustrations. 
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The Negro in the Civil War. By Benjamin Quarles. (Little, Brown and Com- 
pany: Boston, 1953. Pp. 379. $5.00.) 


The book opens with a stirring account of the assault by the 54th 
Massachusetts,.a regiment of Negro volunteer., on Battery Wagner near 
Fort Sumter in 1863. The bravery of these troops refuted the canard that 
the Negro would not fight for his liberty. Wealthy white men then offered 
to equip Negro regiments. However, for two years, the Negroes’ offer of 
their services as soldiers was frowned upon. In September, 1861 the War 
Department had called on General John E. Wool at Fortress Monroe for “all 
Negro men capable of performing labor” to be sent to General McClellan 
to be “employed in the military works in this vicinity.” There was truth in 
the assertion that “Whenever a Negro appeared with a shovel in his hands 
a white soldier took his gun and returned to the ranks.” 

Used freely in the Navy and in every other capacity around military 
establishments, wide use of the Negro as a soldier was as slow in coming 
as were the Emancipation Proclamation and the Thirteenth Amendment. 
This was in line with the affirmation that the war was being waged to 
maintain the supremacy of the Constitution and to preserve the Union, and 
not to overthrow or interfere with slavery. 

Of special interest are the accounts of how the Negro in the South was 
kept in control during the war, how he managed his escape, his value as a 
forager, loyalty as body servants, and the efforts to provide work and schools 
for the mass of contrabands who came within the Union lines. Congress 
slowly gave recognition to policies which had grown out of the necessities 
of war. For example, on July 17, 1862, the Confiscation Act declared free 
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the slaves of all who were in rebellion, which produced one Negro’s com- 
ment, “I was a slave, but I's free now, I's ‘fiscated.” 

Quarles interestingly relates the efforts of the Negro to organize his 
fellows through groups such as the Contraband Relief Association. There 
are some details on Lincoln's fruitless efforts to colonize the free Negro and 
the slow, halting steps to the Emancipation Proclamation which made Janu- 
ary 1, 1863, for the Negro “the most glorious day this nation has yet seen.” 
Its results in certain areas of the South in terms of depopulation were ex- 
pressed in the lines: 


Laid down the shovel and the hoe, 
And hung up the fiddle and the bow. 


The author calls attention to Lincoln’s reference to the value and valor 
of the Negro soldier in his famous “last stump speech” letter to James C. 
Conkling of Springfield on August 26, 1863. In this letter, now in the 
Illinois State Historical Library, Lincoln cautioned Conkling to read very 


slowly to the mass meeting of “unconditional Union-men”: 


I know as fully as one can know the opinions of others, that some of the 
commanders of our armies in the field, who have given us our most important 
successes, believe that the emancipation policy and the use of colored troops 
constitute the heaviest blow yet dealt to the rebellion, and that at least one 
of these important successes could not have been achieved when it was but 
for the aid of black soldiers. Among the commanders holding these views are 
some who never had any affinity with what is called abolitionism, or with 
republican party politics, but who hold them purely as military opinions. 

Quarles’ fifteen chapters conclude with a descriptive bibliography and a 
satisfactory index. This volume is recommended reading for anyone inter- 
ested in the Negro as a soldier, in President Lincoln and the Emancipation 
Proclamation, or a new approach to the Civil War. 

H. E. P. 


Fabulous Chicago. By Emmett Dedmon. (Random House: New York, 1953. 
Pp. 359. $5.00.) 


It was Hinky Dink who said, “Chicago ain't no sissy town,” and if he 
had lived to read Emmett Dedmon's story of his city he would have added, 
“and this ain't no sissy history.” Alderman Michael Kenna would have loved 
it, and so would Long John Wentworth, Big Bill Thompson, Samuel Insull, 
Jane Addams, Mrs. Potter Palmer, General Alexander McClurg, Eugene Field, 
Marshall Field I and hundreds of others whose stories are woven into it. 

In this first such book since Lloyd Lewis and Henry Justin Smith wrote 
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Chicago: The History of Its Reputation in 1929, Dedmon has brought the 
story up to date. He begins with the frontier town of 1837 when a New York 
writer reported “interesting women are in demand here,” and the women are 
given their share of attention throughout the volume. Anecdotes and incidents 
about the great and not so great enliven nearly every page. There are more 
than 125 interesting illustrations, most of them from the collections of the 
Chicago Historical Society and the Newberry Library. 

Although the dust jacket blurb calls this a “social history” it is much 
more than that. It is as complete and entertaining an account as the space 
will permit. The author has achieved a balance and proportion that are 
difficult with so complex a subject. He has not allowed himself to be carried 
away by any one topic. The first section of slightly more than a hundred 
pages takes the reader through the Great Fire of 1871. Two of its nine 
chapters are “The Little Giant and the Rail Splitter” and “The Civil War 
and the Chicago Conspiracy,” and one concerns the arrival of the money- 
making Yankees. Another, titled “Long John and His Devils,” is devoted to 
John Wentworth, who was the city’s most colorful mayor, despite the claims 
of the Big Bill Thompson fans. The gamblers and their girls who flourished 
about the time of the Civil War are portrayed in “Everyone Comes Here: 
Anything Goes Here.” Incidentally one of these women, “Irish Mollie” 
Cosgriff, went free after killing her gambler paramour, George Trussell, while 
another, “Gentle Annie” Stafford, “reputedly the fattest madame in town,” 
took a rawhide whip to herd “Cap” Hyman, “boss of Randolph Street,” into 
matrimony. The marriage coincided with the opening of their roadhouse and 
the event was called “the swellest show” ever. 

After the Chicago fire Potter Palmer took the lead in rebuilding the 
city and his wife assumed the task of its social reconstruction. Their success 
stories dominate the second section of five chapters covering the next two 
decades. But the Palmers were forced to share the limelight with such visit- 
ing notables as Buffalo Bill, Sarah Bernhardt (and the man who followed 
her about from city to city exhibiting a whale which he advertised as “the 
enormous cetacean which Sarah Bernhardt killed by tearing out its whalebone 
for her corsets”), and Oscar Wilde, whom the newspapers ridiculed enthus- 
iastically. Current also were such homegrown celebrities as saloon-keeper 
Mickey Finn, who concocted a way to immortalize his name; Mike McDonald, 
the city’s boss gambler who controlled the mayor and hired the chief of police; 
and Waterford Jack, “the millionaire streetwalker.” This was the period, too, 
of the building of the crystal palace of the Interstate Industrial Expositions 
and the Auditorium Theater, and the labor unrest climaxed by the Haymarket 
bombing. 

The World’s Columbian Exposition and the Pullman Strike were the 
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most spectacular events of the two decades, 1890-1910, which are covered 
in the half-dozen chapters of the third section, “The Spirit of Democracy.” 
Some of the more lasting benefits of the period included the opening of the 
University of Chicago, the Art Institute, and Armour Institute which was 
later to become the Ulinois Institute of Technology. For diversion the city 
had the trial and triumphs of Mrs. Leslie Carter and the careers of those 
Lords and Ladies of the Levee, Bathhouse John and Hinky Dink and the 
Everleigh Sisters. 

Four chapters, titled “The Inheritance,” and an epilogue bring the story 
up to date. Here are the Century of Progress Exposition and chapters on the 
careers of Ganna Walska and Harold McCormick, Samuel Insull and Al 
Capone, with Big Bill Thompson and others of the past forty years appearing 
briefly for good measure. 

Among the book's few lapses in accuracy one is particularly puzzling: 
On page 162, where final disposition is being made of the Haymarket rioters, 
the hanging of four is reported along with the suicide of the fifth, and then 
comes this sentence, “Schwab and Fielden had their sentences commuted to 
life imprisonment by Governor Richard Oglesby.” No mention is made of 
the history-making pardons of these two men by Governor John P. Altgeld, 
although page 162 appears under Altgeld’s name in the index. 

Dedmon has a feeling for and sympathy with his adopted home town 
that few writers acquire. He has learned his multi-faceted subject through 
a decade or more in several branches of Chicago newspaper work. At present 
he is assistant Sunday editor of the Swn-Times but has been a reporter, rewrite 
man, literary editor and drama critic. His earlier book, Duty to Live, was a 
war novel written during the nearly two years he was a prisoner of war in 
Germany—he was navigation officer on a bomber shot down in 1943 en route 


to Hanover. 


Lincoln in Caricature. By Rufus Rockwell Wilson. Introduction by R. Gerald 


McMurtry. (Horizon Press: New York, 1954. Pp. 327. $6.50.) 


In chis volume are reproductions of 163 cartoons, appearing from June, 
1860 when Lincoln was the Republican nominee for the presidency to his 
death in April, 1865. The title and location of first publication is noted 
under each cartoon. All are full page (8% by 101% inches) with the fac- 
ing left-hand page carrying the origin and story. In most cases the text gives 
sufficient background information to lend meaning to the cartoon. 

In 1903 Wilson issued Lincoln in Caricature (32 plates) in an edition 


of 165 copies, and a special edition of fifteen copies on quality paper. In 
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1945 it was enlarged to 165 poster cartoons and drawings in an edition of 
600 copies. One-fourth of the illustrations appeared in Albert Shaw's two 
volumes on Abraham Lincoln (1929). 

Lincoln was easily cartooned, and the bitterness engendered by the 
Civil War made him a most savagely caricatured figure. Many of the 
cartoons by Louis Maurer issued by Currier & Ives had large distribution. 

English opposition to the President came forth in the drawings of John 
Tenniel in Punch, and in the London Fun the tone was invariably critical. 
Better treatment was meted out in the American publication Vanity Fair. 
Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper and Harper's Weekly provide many of 
the best cartoons in the book. 

The reprinted preface by the late Rufus Rockwell Wilson—and the 
introduction by R. Gerald McMurtry written especially for this 1953 edition 
—should be studied for a better understanding of the text. There is a list of 
plates but no index. Both printing and binding lack some of the qualities 
of fine book making, and it is not a “magnificently printed volume,” as ad- 


vertised. 


Three Rivers South: The Story of Young Abe Lincoln. By Virginia S. Eifert. 


(Dodd, Mead & Company: New York, 1953. Pp. 176. $2.95.) 


This is primarily a fictionized account of Lincoln's flatboat trip down 
the Sangamon, the Ilinois and the Mississippi rivers in 1831 for Denton 
Offutt. Several chapters are devoted to the building of the flatboat at Sangamo 
Town, seven miles northwest of Springfield. The meagerness of historical 
data after the launching prompted the author to invent situations, some of 


which seem inconsistent with references which Lincoln did make later to 


this trip, and with his known attitudes at that period of his life. 
The author has the flatboat and cargo saved on one occasion only be- 


cause the leader of a gang of thieves is a former acquaintance of Lincoln's 
grandfather—then forty-five years dead. Again, in New Orleans Abe’s fists 
save his stepbrother at “The Swamp,” a gambling den. One day is spent on 
the site of Jackson's victory over Pakenham in 1815. 

Madame Henri Duchesne, a fictional characte: whom Lincoln had sup- 
posedly met on his previous trip, invites him to live at her house on this 
second trip. A few days later, Abe sees Caleb—a slave stowaway on their 
flatboat—and his wife and child on the auction block in New Orleans. 
Madame Duchesne buys the slaves, using Lincoln’s last twenty dollars to 
complete the price, and frees them. Lincoln would hardly have omitted an 


incident such as this from his later recollections of the trip. After a month 
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in New Orleans, Offutt and his two employees go up the Mississippi on the 
New Orleans Belle. 

Into the tale are woven many interesting facts about nature, a field in 
which the author has long specialized. Although the book is not designed for 
any particular age group, the thirteen full-page illustrations by Thomas Hart 


Benton will appeal to juvenile readers. 
i, BP. 


America First. The Battle Against Intervention, 1940-1941. By Wayne S. 
Cole. (University of Wisconsin Press: Madison, 1953. Pp. 305. 
$3.50. ) 


Perhaps future historians will want to write the story of “America 
First” from the perspective of time. But it is doubtful if any will achieve 
greater detachment or write with less bias than Wayne S. Cole. He also has 
had the co-operation of the leaders of the organization and permission to 
use the materials in their files. Furthermore the heat of antagonism to the 
America First Committee is still in the air. The accusations against the group 
are still fresh in the minds of many. 

Cole gives the evidence pro and con. Of the top leadership the sincerity 
and patriotism cannot be questioned. But it is also true that the membership 
of around 800,000 included many who had an ax to grind and whose allegi- 
ance was not to America first. Was the organization the “Nazi transmission 
belt?” Was it anti-Semitic? The reader will have to form his own conclusions. 

The author is a member of the department of history at the University 
of Arkansas. He was an air force pilot during World War II, and received 
his doctorate from the University of Wisconsin in 1951. His book is the 
result of five years of research. The voiume is well documented and has a 


bibliography and index. 
S. A. W. 


Abraham Lixcoln. By Jeannette Covert Nolan. (Julian Messner, Inc.: New 
York, 1953. Pp. 182. $2.75.) 


This biography for grade school students is by an author of eleven other 
children’s books. It is readable and lively, well printed and illustrated, and 
has a satisfactory index. It cannot be recommended, however, because it is 
replete with inaccuracies. Several of the author's sources have been super- 
seded by more accurate accounts. The proof reading is below standard and 
the publisher has not met his responsibility for an accurate historical back- 


ground. 
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A few samples will illustrate the type of errors: Menton for Mentor, 
Macon for Mason, Kirkland for Kirkham, Volunteers and not the Illinois 
militia were called to the Black Hawk War, the Sauks were not “raiding, 
burning, scalping”; Lincoln had not met Stephen T. Logan in 1832, nor did 
Lincoln borrow law books from him. Lincoln did not meet Speed in Van- 
dalia, nor did he go to Kentucky with him in the spring of 1841. Lincoln 
was nominated for Congress in 1846 not 1837; he went to Congress in the 
autumn of 1847 not 1846, and made more than one speech, and lived at the 
Sprigg boarding house, not Spriggs. Thousands of Illinois troops were not 
killed, nor “more thousands wounded” in the Mexican War. 

H. E. P. 


Guide to the Manuscript Collections in the Library of the Ohio State Arch- 
aeological and Historical Society. By Elizabeth C. Biggert. (Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Society: Columbus, 1953. Pp. 
153. $1.50 paper, $2.50 cloth. ) 


Guide to the Manuscript Collections in the William L. Clements Library. 
Second edition. Compiled by William S$. Ewing. (Clements Li- 
brary: Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1953. Pp. 548. $4.00. ) 


Publication of these two manuscript listings by large libraries in nearby 
states will be welcomed by all students of American history. 

The Ohio Gwide lists 1,128 collections and some that may interest 
Illinoisans are the manuscript of the Autobiography of Peter Cartwright, the 
Backwoods Preacher; the Civil War diary of an unknown soldier, probably 
from Bloomington, Illinois; the papers of Benjamin Lundy, editor of the 
Genius of Universal Emancipation, an abolitionist newspaper published at 
Hennepin; Colonel John P. Sanderson's letter-book reports on the “Order 
of American Knights” in Illinois, Indiana and Missouri; William C. Whit- 
lock’s journal of a journey made from Virginia to Union County, Illinois, 
in 1823; four letters of Frances E. Willard; and four regarding McKendree 
College (1856-1858) at Lebanon. 

Of interest to students of Lincolniana are the papers of Thomas D. 
Jones, the sculptor who made a bust of Lincoln in Springfield in 1860; 
Lincoln's letter to Secretary of War Stanton on December 26, 1862; James R. 
Morris’ eyewitness account of the assassination of Lincoln, and letters of 
Edward P. Doherty, one of the captors of John Wilkes Booth. 

This second edition of the Clements Library Guide lists 304 collections, 
132 more than were in the guide compiled by Howard H. Peckham, pub- 
lished in 1942. Of special interest to Illinoisans are the Owen Lovejoy papers; 
a shorthand letter of James Tanner on the assassination and death of Lincoln; 
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and the papers of Josiah Harmar concerning activities against the Indians 
in the Northwest Territory of which Illinois was a part. Prominent Illinoisans 
whose letters are noted in the Index include Abraham and Robert T. Lincoln, 
Stephen A. Hurlbut, Benjamin Lundy, Sidney Breese, Harriet Monroe, Ben- 
jamin M. Prentiss, John A. Rawlins and James Grant Wilson. 

Clements Library is notable for its Revolutionary War material which 
includes, among others, the papers of Lord George Germain, Lieutenant 
Generals Thomas Gage and Sir Henry Clinton, and Major General Nathanael 
Greene. 

Each collection of nianuscripts is briefly described as to size, important 
subjects and period covered, how acquired, followed by the names of the 
writers of all the letters and documents in the collection. For more complete 
descriptions of many of the earlier acquisitions the reader is referred to the 
Peckham volume. The 229-page “Index of Names” lists full names, identify- 
ing titles, birth and death dates or the date when the person “flourished.” 
This guide is a handy tool, invaluable to anyone doing research, and the 
Clements Library is to be commended on the completion of so large a task. 


The Gulf, Mobile and Ohio. By James Hutton Lemly. (Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc.: Homewood, Illinois, 1953. Pp. 347. $5.00.) 


The Gulf, Mobile and Ohio is the youngest and one of the healthiest 
railroad systems in the country. As recently as 1920, however, it had only 
409 miles of track, practically all of it in the state of Mississippi where its 
main source of business was the lumber mills. Since then it has grown to 
2,800 miles of main line reaching from Chicago to Mobile and New Orleans, 
and to Kansas City on the west and Birmingham and Montgomery, Alabama, 
on the east. 

This book is the Indiana University School of Business Study No. 36 
and its author is assistant professor of business administration at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. Although its main concern is with transactions of the 
past thirty years it does contain much of the history of its predecessor lines. 
The Alton Railroad had accumulated a full century of history when it was 
merged with the G. M. & O. in 1947. The outlines of this story are given here. 
The St. Louis and Cairo Railroad was one of the few narrow-gauge lines in 
Illinois until 1886 when it was acquired by the Mobile and Ohio and 
changed to standard gauge. The latter road was merged with the Gulf, Mobile 
and Northern, which then became the G. M. & O. of today. 

This railroad success story is also the story of the man who was prin- 
cipally responsible for it: Isaac B. Tigrett, Jackson, Tennessee banker. He 
was elected president of the road in 1920 and is now chairman of the board 
of directors. H. F. R. 
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FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 


J. Ward Barnes, assistant principal of the Eldorado Township High 
School and director of the Saline County Historical Society and of the Illinois 
State Historical Society, was elected president of the State Society at the 
annual meeting in Mattoon and Charleston, October 9-10. Harry E. Pratt of 
Springfield, State Historian in charge of the Illinois State Historical Library 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

New directors of the Society, elected for three-year terms, were: Delyte 
W. Morris, president of Southera Illinois University, Carbondale; David 
Davis, attorney and Illinois state senator, Bloomington; George M. Irwin, 
wholesale paper company executive, Quincy; Miss Ernestine Jenison, co- 
editor of the Beacon-News, Paris; and Charles H. Coleman, head of the social 
science department at Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston. Ralph G. 
Newman of Oak Park, proprietor of the Abraham Lincoln Book Shop of 
Chicago and at New Salem State Park, was elected for one year to complete 
the term of Ray A. Billington of Evanston, resigned. 

David V. Felts, Decatur; Mrs. Harry L. Meyer, Alton; Glenn H. Sey- 
mour, Charleston; and James T. Hickey, Elkhart, were re-elected vice-presi- 
dents of the Society. Newly-elected vice-presidents were: Arthur F. Symond, 
LaSalle; Mrs. Theodore C. Pease, Urbana; Virginia Carroll, Galena; Ralph E. 
Francis, Kankakee; and Alexander Summers, Mattoon. 

Under the able general chairmanship of Alexander Summers the program 
at Mattoon was arranged by Emily Dole Oblinger and at Charleston by Dr. 
Coleman and their aides. A large number at the Historical Workshop Friday 
morning heard a discussion of the problems of local historical societies by 
Mrs. Edna Williams (Quincy and Adams County), James T. Hickey (Logan 
County) and Alice Applegate (Aurora), and a report on the Junior His- 
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torian program by its new director, Elwin W. Sigmund. In the afternoon 
members of the Mattoon Historical Society reviewed significant events of 
local history: R. Harvey Wright spoke on “The Coming of the Railroad”; 
Mrs. Paul Kizer, “General U. S. Grant in the City of Mattoon”; Alice Van 
Meter, “Copperhead Influences in Coles County During the Civil War’; and 
Fred Grant, president of the Mattoon Society, “Mattoon’s Famous Street 
Fairs.” Other enjoyable features of the afternoon's program were folk dancing 
by Mattoon school pupils under the direction of Mrs. Dorothy Lanphier, and 
a tour of the General Electric Company's flash bulb plant, one of two such 
plants in the United States. The social hour at the Hotel U. S. Grant, meeting 
headquarters, with its punch bowl refreshment sponsored by the Mattoon 
Society, was well attended. At the annual dinner author MacKinlay Kantor 
spoke entertainingly on “Not All Historical Fiction Is Fiction.” 

The tour of Coles County Lincoln landmarks on Saturday morning was 
well organized. The crowd appreciated the brief informative talks given by 
Dr. Coleman at the Shiloh Cemetery, Lincoln Log Cabin State Park, the 
Moore Home and Charleston Courthouse, and by Dr. Glenn H. Seymour at the 
Lincoln-Douglas marker in Charleston. The commentaries by Coleman, Sey- 
mour and Summers on the buses en route were informative, as were the 
booklets on Sarah Bush Lincoln by Dr. Coleman, and on highlights of Coles 
County history and the points visited on the tour (with three maps) pre- 
pared by Dr. Coleman and distributed by Eastern Illinois State College. 
The 246 registrants also received copies of Dr. Coleman’s fifty-year history 
of the college through the courtesy of President Robert G. Buzzard. 

The meeting ended with a luncheon at Douglas Hall on the Eastern 
Illinois campus at Charleston, and a talk by Dr. William J. Petersen, super- 
intendent of the State Historical Society of Iowa, on “Tall Tales of the Mis- 
Sissippi.” 

Enjoyment of the tour was enhanced by the ideal weather; the coffee 
and doughnuts served at the Lincoln Log Cabin Park, and apples provided on 
the busses; and by the beauty of the three new buildings—the Burgess- 
Osborne Memorial Auditorium at Mattoon, Douglas Hall and the Mary J. 
Booth Library at Eastern Illinois—in which the meetings were held. 

Carbondale was selected by the directors as the site for the 1954 Spring 
Tour of the Society. The annual meeting next fall will be held at Vandalia. 


ADDITIONAL CENTENNIALS 


To the eighteen Illinois towns listed in the Autumn Jowrnal as celebrat- 
ing their centennials in 1953 should be added Morris, Harrisburg, Havana 


and Orion. 
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Governor William G. Stratton attended the celebration in Morris, his 
home town, which was held on September 25-27. Along with the cen- 
tennial the town held its fiftieth annual Corn Show. 

Harrisburg also had a combination celebration, on October 8-10—the 
city’s centennial and the fiftieth anniversary of the Harrisburg Township 
High School. A feature of the program was the unveiling of a life-size por- 
trait of the late Harry Taylor who helped to found the high school and 
served as its principal until his retirement in 1946. The painting was the 
work of George Carr of Harrisburg. 

Havana celebrated the centennial of its incorporation on September 5-7 
with the Chicago and Illinois Midland Railroad joining in the festivities 
because its predecessor, the Illinois River Railroad, was authorized by the 
legislature in 1853. The C. & I. M. had on exhibit a giant steam locomotive, 
a 70-ton gondola car and a caboose. Other features of the celebration were 
an outdoor pageant, community square dance, window exhibits of antiques, 
a two-hour parade and a hot-air balloon ascension and parachute drop. 

Orion held its celebration on September 25-26. For its first fourteen 
years the town was named Deanington. Historical souvenir envelopes were 
issued picturing a plat of the original town along with a portrait of Charles 
Dean, the founder, and a store which he operated. A History of Orion, 


Illinois was published by Wilbur W. Anderson and Kenneth M. Norcross, 
with the former writing the nineteenth century section and the latter the 
twentieth century part of the 100-page book. 

In connection with the Annawan celebration on September 4-5, which 
was listed in the Autumn Journal, mention was not made of the centennial 
history. This is a handsome book of 136 large pages (814 by 11 inches) 
containing more than 350 photographs. 


RARE MAP OF SPRINGFIELD 


The Illinois State Historical Library has been presented by Arnold 
Kugler, director of Oak Ridge Cemetery, a rare lithographed map of Spring- 
field. Titled “Bird’s Eye View of Springfield, Illinois,” it is 28 by 36 inches 
in size, and was drawn by Augustus Koch. But neither the date nor the 
name of the lithographer is given. The drawing is in perspective so that 
each public building, church, house, and outbuilding can be identified. 
In attempting to fix a publication date it was observed that since 1872 the 
First Presbyterian Church has been at the location shown on the map and 
the home of former Governor Joel A. Matteson which also is shown, was 
burned on January 28, 1873—this would approximate the date as 1872. 
The artist has labeled fifty-seven of the several hundred buildings illustrated, 
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but there are many others that can be identified from their appearance and 
location. Among these are the homes of Ninian W. Edwards, Benjamin S. 
Edwards and Vachel Lindsay. Lincoln’s home is identified as “Lincoln's 
Former Residence.” 


MORE CIVIL WAR CAMP NEWSPAPERS 


Earle Lutz’ article “The Stars and Stripes of Illinois Boys in Blue” in the 
Summer Journal has brought to light copies of Civil War camp newspapers 
which he did not list. Eleanor Weir Welch, director of libraries at the Illinois 
State Normal University, reports that the Milner Library has Vol. 1, nos. 1 
through 8, December 21, 1861-February 12, 1862, of the Normal Picket, 
published at Ironton, Missouri, “by the boys” of the Thirty-third Illinois 
Volunteers. This regiment was from Normal, Illinois, made up of students 
and faculty of the University, and was commanded by Colonel Charles E. 
Hovey, the president. The Milner Library also has Vol. 1, no. 2, previously 
unknown, of the Weekly Van-Guard, organ of the Twenty-first Illinois, pub- 
lished at Ironton on January 28, 1862. Additional information on Civil War 
camp newspapers will be welcomed by Mr. Lutz. 


LAY WREATH AT GRAVE OF GOVERNOR COLES 


Edward Coles, second governor of Illinois, was honored on Labor Day 
by representatives of the National Urban League in ceremonies at his grave 
in Woodland Cemetery, Philadelphia. Sidney Williams, executive secretary 
of the Chicago Urban League, who was appointed by Governor William G. 
’ Stratton as lilinois’ official representative, mede a brief address and placed a 
wreath on the grave. Governor Coles was honored for his important part in 
keeping Illinois a free state. Hollyhocks were chosen for the wreath because 
of the legend that the seeds were first brought into Illinois by a slave girl 
who was given her freedom here. 


GRAUE MILL COMPLETES !7S THIRD SEASON 


The historic Graue Mill, near Hinsdale, completed its third season of 
operation this autumn. Since it was opened approximately 35,000 visitors 
have witnessed old-fashioned burr stone milling and have seen its three 
floors of exhibits of the 1852-1870 period. Also they have purchased more 
than 20,000 pounds of yellow cornmeal ground for demonstration purposes. 
The Mill, which is open from about May 15 to October 15 each year, is 
owned by the Forest Preserve District of DuPage County and is leased and 
operated on a non-profit basis by the DuPage Graue Mill Corporation. During 
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the past season visitors were registered from 162 Illinois communities, 45 


states and 17 foreign countries. 


F. Garvin Davenport, professor of history at Monmouth College, Mon- 
mouth, Illinois, has received a grant from the American History Research 
Center, for a study of scientific interests in Illinois, 1865-1900. He will wel- 
come information leading to manuscripts, letters or other source material. 
Professor Davenport was the author of “The Pioneers of Monmouth College” 
which was published in the Spring, 1953 issue of this Journal and was a con- 
densation from his book Monmouth College, The First Hundred Years 1853- 
1953. 


ACTIVITIES OF LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The history of North Alton was discussed at the June meeting of the 
Alton Area Historical Society. Mrs. Harry L. Meyer read a paper which dealt 
with that area from its first settlement in 1817 to the present day. Several 
descendants of early settlers reminisced on events of long ago. Mrs. Alice 
Condit of Elsah read a paper written by Nell Tibbitt about the pioneer 
Tibbitt family of North Alton. 

In September the topic was “Godfrey and Vicinity.” Mrs. John F. 
Lemp gave a brief history of Monticello College and its founder, Captain 
Benjamin Godfrey. Mrs. Bert Waggoner read a paper on the Godfrey com- 
munity which had been prepared by her late husband. Many old residents 
of Godfrey attended the meeting and recalled events and people of earlier 
days. 

On October 11 the group met with the Madison County Historical 
Society in Alton. 


The annual meeting of the West Side (Chicago) Historical Society was 
held at Legler Regional Branch Library on October 27. The program theme 
was “The Development of House and Street Lighting on the West Side.” 
Mrs. Marie Mudra directed the Farragut High School Singing Group in songs 
that were popular “when grandma was young.” 


The Historical Society of Woodlawn (Chicago) met on October 9 in 
the Julia A. Baker Auditorium of the Woodlawn Regional Library. Mrs. 
Samuel N. Moore was in charge of the program and music. As the meeting 
fell on the sixtieth anniversary of Chicago Day at the World’s Columbian 
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Exposition, the Library had arranged a display of pictures and souvenirs 
from the Society's historical collection. 


The DuPage County Historical Society had an all-day tour of historic 
and scenic sites in York, Milton and Winfield townships on October 17. 
A picnic lunch was held at Herrick’s Lake. 

In November the group held a dinner meeting at Gary Memorial 
Church in Wheaton. This was followed by an address by Judge Win G. 
Knoch. 

Officers of the Society are: H. A. Berens, president; Michael Kross, 
vice-president; Willis H. Milar, secretary; and Raleigh E. Klein, treasurer. 


Officers of the Edwardsville Chapter of the Madison County Historical 
Society are: Mrs. I. O. West, president; Mrs. Louise Ahrens, vice-president; 
Mrs. Nina Ferguson, treasurer; Mrs. Julian Vallette, secretary; and Mrs. 
W. H. Morgan, program chairman. 

At the group’s May meeting Mrs. Houston Seals spoke on her hobby, 
“Historic Buttons and Dress Trimmings.” 


The Jefferson County Historical Society met on September 22 at the 
Casey Junior High School in Mt. Vernon. John W. Allen spoke on the 
wealth of historical lore to be found in southern Illinois. He cited many 
examples but dwelt in particular on the strange case of William Newby, who 
enlisted from White County at the outbreak of the Civil War in Company D, 
Fortieth Illinois Infantry. Newby, missing in action and later reported killed, 
apparently turned up in 1891. When he advanced his claim for a pension 
he was taken into custody and charged with an attempt to secure a govern- 
ment pension fraudulently. The case was finally decided in 1893 against 
Newby, whom government attorneys insisted was really Daniel Benton. 


Plans for reorganization of the Jersey County Historical Society are 
under consideration. The society disbanded a few years ago, and its exhibits 
and files are stored on the third floor of the Chapman Building in Jerseyville. 


Officers of the LaSalle County Historical Society elected on October 11 
are: Mrs. Edward H. Carus, president; Mrs. Edgar Cook, vice-president; 
Dorothy Bieneman, secretary; and Mrs. Henry H. Uhlenhop, treasurer. 
Directors elected for three-year terms include: Mrs. Walter Chapman, Ray 
Hawley, C. C. Tisler, Horace Hickok and Mrs. Carus. 
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Hickok, a nephew of “Wild Bill,” was the principal speaker at this 
meeting. He gave a history of the Hickok family from 1643 when it emi- 
grated from Stratford, England. The group, which met at the Troy Grove 
Village Hall, voted to mimeograph Hickok’s speech. The Society had 117 
members in this, its first year of existence. Four meetings are held annually. 


Charles H. Dorris was elected the first honorary director of the Madison 
County Historical Society at the group's annual meeting in Alton on October 
11. Mr. Dorris, who is eighty-six, has been a director for more than twenty 
years and had declined re-election. Other directors chosen include: Don F. 
Lewis, Edmond W. Ellis, Harvey E. Dorsey and Irving Dilliard. Officers of 
the group are: Mr. Dorsey, president; Ella Tunnell, vice-president; Jessie E. 
Springer, secretary; and Mrs. Harry L. Meyer, treasurer. 

Dr. David Andrew Weaver, president of Shurtleff College, spoke on the 
educational and political phases of John Mason Peck’s career, and Mrs. F. J. 
Stobbs, a graduate of Shurtleff, discussed the religious phase. Howard Purcell, 
a great-great-grandson of Peck, and now a student at Shurtleff, sang “Abide 
With Me.” John Mason Peck was the founder of Shurtleff College. Mrs. 
John F. Lemp of Alton planned the program, and Harry L. Meyer of Alton 
presided. 


The Morgan County Historical Society held a dinner meeting at the 
Hotel Dunlap in Jacksonville on October 23. Miriam Russel spoke on the 
subject “When Park Street Was a Pasture.” 


Mark Keane, manager of Oak Park, addressed the Oak Park Historical 
Society on October 22 on “Management of the World's Largest Village.” 
J. C. Miller spoke on his vacation trip to New England. A social hour was 
enjoyed after the program, which was held in the South Branch Library. 
Mrs. James Wilbur is president of the group. 


The Historical Society of Quincy and Adams County held its fall open 
house on Sunday afternoon, October 4. More than 500 adults registered at the 
Society’s historical building. A special attraction was an eighty-year-old, 
completely furnished doll house. The three-story house was made in Quincy 
for Laura Miller, daughter of the E. M. Millers. It has been given to the 
Historical Society by Mrs. Marea Blackford Fowler of Findlay, Ohio, the 
daughter of the original owner. The house is in perfect condition and fur- 


nished in Victorian style. 
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A meeting to discuss the organization of a Randolph County Historical 
Society was held in the Sparta Public Library on September 28. Kenneth 


Bradley was chairman of the meeting. Harry E. Pratt, secretary-treasurer of 
the State Society, spoke at a second meeting on October 27. 


The Rockton Township Historical Society has received permission from 
the Winnebago County Forest Preserve commissioners to convert the old 
Stephen Mack house in Macktown Forest Preserve into a historical shrine. 
The Society, which now has 102 members, hopes to restore and furnish the 


house as it was in the 1840's. 


The Swedish Historical Society of Rockford scheduled many noteworthy 
events for the fall and early winter season. A combined art and copper display 
was held at the Erlander Home Museum during October and November. 
Mrs. Agda Viker, a Chicago artist, showed her paintings, and a score or more 
of Rockford residents displayed copper articles. Mrs. Lydia Luhman Pedersen 


of Rockford showed her color motion pictures of Africa. Two concerts of 
Swedish songs were given by Hanser Lina Goransson in October, The Society 


was one of the sponsors of a lecture by Trygve Lie on November 6. The 
group also sponsors Swedish radio broadcasts every Sunday, 6:30 to 7:00 
P.M., over Rockford station WROK. 


Officers of the Wayne County Historical Society are; Wasson W. 
Lawrence, president; Loren Harris, vice-president; Lila L. Stonemetz, record- 
ing secretary; Wilma Slagle, corresponding secretary; and the Rey. John C. 
Lappin, treasurer. Directors include: Mrs. Frank Heidinger, H. D. Willard, 


§. O. Dale, Lex Tickner, Peter G. Rapp and Charles Reed. 
This recently organized historical society already has 250 members. The 
annual dues are $1.00, and election of officers is held in August. The Society 


plans to compile data on important events and personages in Wayne County’s 


history. 
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The [llinozs State 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Journal of the Illinois State Historical Soctety is pub 
lished by the Llinois Stare Historical Library for distribution to 


members of the Society. Dues are $3 a year, or $50 for Life 
Membership. Membership ts open to all 
In addition to the Journal, which is published four cimes a 


year, members of the Society receive publications sponsored by 
the Society which are printed by authority of the State of Ilinois 


The latter include occasional books and pamphlets on Illinois 


history. 


The Society's annual meeting is held in October. In May the 


Society visits some historic area. Both the meeting and the tour 
are open to all members and to the public 


Manuscripts for che journal should be submitced to Harry } 


Pract, Hlinois State Historical Library, Centennial Building, Spring 


field, Iinois. The editors do not assume any responsibility for the 
personal opinions expressed by the authors of articles published 
‘The Society's purpose is to collect and preserve data relating 


to the history of Illinets, disseminate the story of the state and 


its citizens, and encourage historical research. 

7 , q ° 

Io accomplish the purpose of preserving historical dati in 
all possible completeness many types of material are needed. 


These include books about Illinois or Illinoisans, family histories, 


state and municipal publications, reports of Hlinois institutions of 
all kinds, manuscripts, letters, diaries, newspapers, magazines, 
maps, prints, and photographs. 

Although the Historical Library purchases a few items, its 
funds are limited by appropriation. Therefore it must depend in 
large measure on the public-spirited generosity of the people of 
[linois, including members of the State Historical Society 

Materials which pertain in any way to Hlinois and its history 
will be gratefully received and carefully preserved. All gifts will 
be suitably acknowledged. Donors may be assured of the appre 


ciation of future generations of Illinois citizens. 
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100 YEARS AGO AND NOW 
1853—Officials of Illinois—1953 


GOVERNOR 
Jost A. Marreson, Joliet WicuiaM G. Stratron, Morris 


SECRETARY OF STATE 
ALEXANDER StTaRNE, Pittsfield Cuarces F, Carpentier, East Moline 


UNITED STATES SENATORS 


Srepuen A. Doucuas, Chicago Paut H. Dovuatas, Chicago 
James Sutecps, Belleville Everett M. Dirksen, Pekin 
REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS 

James C. Auten, Palestine Leo E. ALLEN, Galena 

Witus ALLEN, Marion Lesuiz C. Arenps, Me/vin 

WiriiaM H. Bissecr, Belleville C. W. Bisnop, Carterville 

James Knox, Knoxville James B. Bower, Chicago 

Jesse O. Norton, Joliet Frep E. Bussey, Chicago 

Witiiam A. Richarpson, Quincy Ropert B, Curperrieip, Canton 

Euinu B. Wasnaurne, Galena MarGuerire Stitt Cuurcn, Evanston 

Joun Wentworth, Chicago WituraM L. Dawson, Chicago 

Ricuarp Yates, Jacksonville Tuomas S. Gorpon, Chicago 
Ricuarp W. Horrman, Berwyn 
Epoar A. Jonas, Chicago 
Joun C, Kiuczynsx1, Chicago 
Perer F. Mack, Jr., Carlinville 
Wititam E. McVay, Harvey 
Noa M. Mason, Og/eshy 
Tuomas J. O'Brien, Chicago 
Barratt O'Hara, Chicago 
Me vIn Price, East St. Louis 
Cuauncey W. Reep, West Chicago 
Timorny P. SHeenan, Chicago 
S1p Simpson, Carrollton 
WituraM L, Sprincer, Champaign 
Harotp H. Ve tpe, Pekin 
Cuarces W. Vurseir, Salem 
Stoney R. Yates, Chicago 


AUDITOR 
Tuomas H. Campsect, Spring field Orvitce E. Hopse, Granite City 
TREASURER 
Joun Moore, Bloomington Exmer J. Horeman, Wheaton 
PRESIDENT, ILLINOIS GENERAL ASSEMBLY, SENATE 
Gustavus Koerner, Belleville Joun W. Crapman, Spring field 
SPEAKER, ILLINOIS GENERAL ASSEMBLY, HOUSE 
Joun Reyno ps, Be//eville Warren L. Woon, Plainfield 
ILLINOIS SUPREME COURT 


Curer Justice Samuet H. Treat, Cuter Justice Wacrer V. Scuaurer, 
Spring field Lake Bluff 

Joun D. Caton, Ottawa Joseru E. Dairy, Peoria 

Watrer B, Scares, Mt. Vernon WituiaM J. Furton, Sycamore 
Raven L. Maxwe er, Nashville 
Harry B. Hersuey, Taylorville 
GeorGe W. Bristow, Paris 
Ray I. Kuincaiec, East Moline 
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